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mk YOU HAPPY IN YOUR WORK? 


i PRACTICAL and penetrating books ap- 
peared almost simultaneously at the end of 
last year dealing, from different angles, with the 
problem of social and industrial unrest. One, by 
Henry L. Nunn, was entitled The Whole Man 
Goes to Work, the other is caustically labelled The 
Making of a Moron. Both books emphasize a 
truth which Catholic apologists have been stress- 
ing ever since the Industrial Revolution began 
to mutilate the workers—that all man’s faculties 
should be harmoniously employed in his work, and 
that if his higher faculties are left in idleness they 
tend to atrophy and turn men into morons. Both 
men were eminently practical in their approaches: 
the one from an employer’s point of view and the 
other from the varied aspects of an employee who 
took up numerous jobs, and though they were 
probably not aware of it, they had Catholic social 
theory on their side. They agree implicitly in 
this, that the cause of such oppressive misery in 
this industrial age lies, not in the worker, but in 
the nature of work which systems of scientific 
management force him to accept. They also im- 
plicitly accept the instinctive belief that work 
should be a blessing, and that where modern con- 
ditions make ita bane or a bore, they must neces- 
sarily be wrong. 

Mr. Nunn noted and Mr. Brennan discovered 
from experience that monotonous, uncreative, over- 
simplified work which takes up only a small part 
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ms the worker’s attention tends to reduce normal 


1en to the sub-normal level of the moron. This 
has been proved by experiments carried out in 
factories when there was an acute shortage of 
ormal labor. Inmates from institutions for the 
entally defective proved as efficient as normal 
orkers, and were even superior in discipline. 
‘The less mind one has the less it resents the in- 
asion of personality which is inseparable from 
e scale or mechanised enterprises. I have 
rd,” writes Mr. Brennan, “industrial engineers 


working out in our day puts a premium on mental 
deficiency.” 

In order to discover if this were really true in 
fact, Mr. Brennan made himself the corpus vile 
of a unique social experiment. He secured em- 
ployment in a variety of jobs—in a big paper-mill, 
in a wool warehouse, in a railway goods yard, 
in a wholesale fruit-market shop, in a department 
store, as an elevator man, a carpenter, theatre 
electrician, salesman and government clerk. The 
result of his wide experience was expressed in 
findings identical with the social teaching of Cath- 
olic apologists: That, unless a job absorbs the 
whole man, it frets away his personality with the 
slow acids of frustration. 


Work Should be Productive—Both Ways 


Most sociologists dealing with the problem of 
work concentrate on external productivity. But 
man needs work for internal development also. 
Work is a psychological and physiological neces- 
sity; it is, or should be, a direct personal enrich- 
ment for the worker. It is intended to be a method 
of self-expression. By work, a man leaves the 
mark of a spiritual being on spiritless matter. It 
is true that men have to limit their choice of work. 
But if they are to grow in the stature of men and 
not shrink to the shape of morons, the work should 
never cease to be a human activity, i.e., both the 
sensory and mental faculties of the workers should 
retain scope for development. This implies that 
the work should afford sufficient opportunities 
for initiative and responsibility, and at the same 
time permit the exercise of technical skill. 

“While so many sociologists are concentrating 
on the workers, few seek the cause of their discon- 
tent in the nature of work given them. Yet it is 
precisely here that the fault lies. In view of 
efficiency, jobs are being simplified down to the 
most puerile levels of mere finger dexterity. This 
is the result of the system of “scientific manage- 
ment’ devised by the Pennsylvania engineer, 
Frederick Winslow Taylor. His books, Shop 
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Management (1911) and The Principles of Scien- 
tific Management, published in the same year, be- 
came the handbooks of all modern methods of 
standardized work. Their aim was to fit the men 
to the machines to the exclusion of all initiative 
and responsibility. Men were to be allowed scope 
to develop themselves to the maximum “ef fi- 
ciency,’ which meant in effect that they were to 
pass from the automaton stage to the moron. Ford 
pushed the idea to its limits. It is said that the 
“Model T,” while producing more cars, destroyed 
more souls than had ever been done before. 


Whole Men at Work 


Every Catholic sociologist will agree with Mr. 
Brennan when he says: ““The whole man needs em- 
ployment and the wholeness of man is more com- 
plicated than we think. . . . The less of the whole 
man employed on the job, the more dangerously 
turbulent becomes that part of him which is not 
being used... . This form of specialization is 
one of the fastest ways of making a moron out 
of aman. . . . The assembly line experts are con- 
stantly seeking simpler and smaller processes so 
that they can use less and less of the whole 
man... . Since the whole of a man must be on 
the job, he must inevitably become a restless revo- 
lutionary, a moron or a saint.” This is in full 
accord with the Catholic philosophy of work which 
may be stated briefly in the words of the late Fr. 
Arthur Little, S.J.: “The primary reward of work 
is the perfection that the work itself confers on 
the worker, the perfection of mere achievement of 
natural purpose, not payment, nor praise, or even 
the good done to others. . . . Hence the work 
performed that will satisfy him must be complete 
and conspicuous or at least a distinguishable and 
impressive part of a larger work. . . .” 


The Problem of Boredom 


In their efforts to rid work of its burden, the 
efficiency experts have merely left room for a 
destructive boredom. Many works have been 
devoted of late to this very problem, such as 
Fatigue and Boredom in Repetitive Work, by S. 
Wyatt and J. Langdon, Management and Morale, 
by F. Roethlisberger, (Cambridge), Work and 
Effort, by Thomas Ryan, (New York). These 
works agree that modern labour disputes and 
unrest, even when started in ostensible demands 
for higher wages, shorter hours and bonuses, are 
the turbulent expressions of the deeper malady 
of starved minds—the violent expressions of that 
part of man which is left in idleness. 
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Easy Work and Uneasy Workers 


It is a curious and very significant fact that 
a large amount of labour unrest occurs in con- 
cerns of “over-simplified” jobs. Brennan records 
that he found his job in a giant paper-mill the 
most degrading of all. Yet it was regarded as a 
good factory. ‘“Worker-management relations 
were cordial. A central committee of workers, 
personnel and management staffs dealt with mat- 
ters of common interest and contention. There 
were ample social facilities, personal amenities, 
and the organization of the continuous shifts 
suited the private lives of the workers. . . . The 
men were certainly not overworked. Their atti- 
tude to work was openly hostile. . . . Work was 
systematically avoided . . . and the finer points 
of how to avoid it without being found out were 
explained to the newcomers... . If an indus- 
trious newcomer was driven by sheer boredom with 
cards and comics to carry out his work, he was 
corrected. with comments that soon became 
hostile. . . . The output of work was reduced 
literally to the limit of the foreman’s watchful- 
ness and the saturation point of absolute idle- 
ness. . . . There was comparatively little work for 
each individual to do. . . . This was regarded as 
a ‘good’ plant. It was approved by all legal, 
civic, industrial authorities. . . . Security, easy 
work, no harsh discipline, an impersonal manage- 
ment, these things almost add up to a workers’ 
paradise. The result was laziness, irresponsibility, 
victousness and obscenity... . The half-wit 
George was happy, his mates were not. George 
was fully occupied because he was a half-wit, and 
therefore he did not need much to occupy him.” 

Nor are Brennan’s remarks and findings limited 
to factory workers. He had worked as a govern- 
ment clerk and comments: “Nor are brains neces- 
saty for the great majority of white collar jobs. 
The stupidest people I have ever met have all 
been office workers, and some of them have been 
executives. But ‘brains’ are necessary for craft 
work, or for trades.”’ | 


Job-enlargement 


There is more reason than rhyme in D, H. 
Lawrence's poem entitled Work, which begins: 


é 


“There is no point in work 
unless it absorbs you 
like an absorbing game. 


‘ 
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If it doesn’t absorb you 
if it’s never any fun, 
don’t do it. 


When a man goes out into his work 
he is alive like a tree in spring, 
he is living, not merely working. 


Work should be as beneficent as a blessing. It 
ould help a man to develop and grow “like a 
ee in spring” and live to the fulness of the man- 
90d that is in him. Observe the artist or the 
uild at work. They are totally absorbed, im- 
atient of interruption. There is no clock-watch- 
ig, no complaining, no resentment. And our 
wn daily work should be as absorbing as that. 
oredom, after all, is more bitter than the sweat 
‘ the brow, and much more corrosive. 

The root causes of labor unrest, then, are to 
> found in the nature of work itself as it is per- 
med in modern enterprise. A revaluation of 
bor is urgently necessary as part of the social and 
sonomic policy of management. This does not 
aply putting the clock back, nor is it impossibly 
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Utopian. Very satisfactory results have been 
achieved in “job-enlargement” plans in factories 
of the U. S. A. where workers are given an increas- 
ingly greater part in the production of goods, and 
a sense of achievement and responsibility in the 
shaping of the untimate products. Unless their 
work becomes the chief natural interest of their 
lives, the workers will be unbalanced, muscular 
morons with paralyzed minds. But their work 
cannot interest them if by its nature it is mean- 
ingless and repetitive. It is our firm hope that the 
experiments of, “job enlargement” will be put 
into operation in every factory; for its ultimate 
effect should be mind and soul enlargement. “Are 
you happy in your work?” has come to be a cynical 
greeting among workers. In actual fact, they 
should be happy in their work. That they are not 
so, is the fault not of human nature, but of the 
inhuman nature of work in this fools’ paradise 
where only morons are happy in their simple 
work. 
LIAM BROPHY 
Dublin, Ireland 


RELIGION IN SCHOOLS? 


III. 


V. Prayer and Hymn 


NTERESTING DEVELOPMENTS took place after 
Professor Sutherland’s article, in his own State 
- New York, as regards prayer and the singing 
- “America” in the Public Schools. As a result 
- several months of discussion, the New York 
ate Board of Regents, thirteen in all—including 
rotestants, Catholics and Jews—unanimously 
commended on November 30, 1951, that “‘at the 
mmencement of each school day the act of 
legiance to the flag might well be joined with 
is act of reverence to God: 


“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers and 
our country.” 


This recommendation was not a mandate, but 
ft the final decision with the individual school 
ards. The Regents, however, justified their 
commendation in a preamble that appealed to 
> example given in the past history of America: 


“Belief in and dependence upon Almighty 


God was the very cornerstone upon which our 
Founding Fathers builded. 


“Our State Constitution opens with these 
solemn words: “We, the people of the State 
of New York, grateful to Almighty God for 
our freedom, in order to secure its blessings, 
do establish this Constitution 


“We are convinced that this fundamental 
belief and dependence of the American, 
always a religious people, is the best security 
against the dangers of these difficult days. 


“In our opinion, the securing of the peace 
and safety of our country and our state against 
such dangers points to the essentiality of 
teaching our children, as set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence, that Almighty 
God is their Creator, and that by Him they 
have been endowed with their inalienable 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of © 
happiness.” , 


The Regents of New York State did not be- 
lieve it enough for public school children to 
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start the school day with the pledge of allegiance 
to the country’s flag and a prayer to Almighty 
God, but they thought it well to add in a sequel 
to their recommendation: 


“We believe that the school day thus 
started might well include specific programs, 
stressing the moral and spiritual heritage 
which is America’s, the trust which our 
pioneering ancestors placed in Almighty God, 
their gratitude to Him from whom they freely 
and frequently acknowledged came _ their 
blessings and their freedom, and their abid- 
ing belief in the free way of life and in the 
universal brotherhood of man based upon 
their acknowledgment of the Fatherhood of 
their Creator, Almighty God, whom they 
loved and reverenced in diverse ways. 


“We believe that, thus constantly con- 
fronted with the basic truth of their exist- 
ence and inspired by the example of their 
ancestors, our children will find all their 
studies brought into focus and accord, respect 
for lawful authority and obedience to law 
will be the natural concomitant of their 
growth, and each of them will be properly 
prepared to follow the faith of his or her 
father, as he or she receives the same at 
mother’s knee by father’s side, and as such 
faith is expounded and strengthened for them 
by his or her religious leaders. 


“We believe that thus the school will ful- 
fill its high function of supplementing the 
training of the home, even intensifying in the 
child that love for God, for parents and for 
home, which is the mark of true character 
training and the sure guarantee of a country’s 
welfare. 

“We believe that such is the best way of 
insuring that this Government and our way 
of life shall not perish from the earth.”* 


In conclusion, the Regents of New York State 
believed that this statement, accompanying their 
recommendation of joining their prayer to the act 
of allegiance to the flag, “‘will be subscribed (to) 
by all men and women of good will.” The 
Regents then called upon all of them “to aid in 
giving life to our program.” Despite the strong 
support of Governor Dewey, the executive secre- 
taries of Federation of Churches in Albany and 
Rochester, the secretary of Education for the Cath- 
~ olic Archdiocese of New York, and others, not 
only Joseph Lewis, President of the Freethinkers 
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of America, and the self-styled atheist Arthu 
Cromwell, father of Mrs. Vashti McCollum, bu 
also Reform Rabbis of New York City, the Boar 
of Leaders of the New York Society of Ethnica 
Culture (six in number), all but one of the nin 
hundred delegates of the United Parents Associa 
tion, and others expressed opposition, more 0 
less vigorously, to such a prayer in public school 
on various grounds, amongst which also figurec 
separation of Church and State, divisiveness, ete. 
etc. 

As a consequence, ten months later, on the basi 
of voluntary reports and information, the Deputy 
State Education Commissioner, Dr. James E. Allen 
Jr., reported that the Department estimated tha 
only 500 of the 3,000 school districts had taker 
steps to carry out the recommendation of the Boarc 
of Regents, although he thought the actual num 
ber probably higher. Amongst towns ‘adopting 
the recommendation were such larger cities a: 
Syracuse, Rochester and Utica, but in these the 
time.of the prayer was left to the discretion of the 
school authorities. 


In New York City the Board of Education hac 
scheduled a public hearing on the prayer so tha 
“all interested groups and organizations may have 
an opportunity to express themselves.” How. 
ever, there were manifested feelings so intense 
“from enthusiastic support to unrestrained criti 
cism and disapproval,” that the School Board can 
celled the hearing later “in the best interest of 
the community.” Finally a proposal was made tc 
side-step the whole controversy. A member o! 
the Board of Education, Mr. Arthur Levitt, pro 
posed on October 21, 1952, that the children star 
each school day by singing the first and fourtl 
stanzas of “America,” instead of reciting the 
prayer suggested by the State Board of Regents 
Mr. Levitt explained this step as follows: 


“I propose no compromise with the whole- 
some objectives of the Regents. My purpose, 
indeed, is to achieve their very aims. And 
this I rele accomplish in a manner which — 
has met the test of over a century of experi- 
ence, yielding the beneficent results envisaged 
by proponents of the Regents’ proposal and 
encountering none of the objections which | } 
give cause to its opponents.” 


Mr. Levitt recalled that the patriotic hym 
had been written by Dr. Samuel Smith, wh 
graduated from Harvard College in 1829 and fr é 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1832. It w 
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‘st sung publicly on July 4, 1832, at a children’s 
lebration in the Park Street Church, Boston. It 
s been sung since then by generations of Amer- 
ins of every creed. Like the Board of Regents, 
r. Levitt added another resolution that recom- 
ended a revision of the school curriculum “with 
view toward insuring that such curriculum in- 
ides appropriate programs of instruction empha- 
“ing the spiritual interest and patriotic motiva- 
ms of our pioneering ancestors; the devotion 
id self-sacrifice of the Founding Fathers and 
eir abiding belief in the principles of democ- 
cy. 

The Board of Education later modified Mc. 
evitt’s proposal, as it felt that the theme of the 
fst stanza of ‘America’ was amply covered by 
e Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. The pledge, 
as, therefore, to be followed immediately by the 
nging of the fourth stanza which really reads as 
prayer to God: 


“Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 

Author of liberty, to Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 

With Freedom's holy light; 

Protect us by Thy might, 

Great God, our King.” 


Mr. Levitt agreed that in combination with the 
ledge of Allegiance to the Flag, the proposal, 
ren in its abbreviated form which omitted the 
rst stanza and kept only the fourth stanza, con- 
ituted ‘“‘a truly effective devotional exercise— 
the broadest and deepest sense—to the concept 
- freedom, to the nation, and to the Supreme 
uler of the universe.” In this he found no sub- 
antial impairment of his original suggestion. 
iutthermore, he could “‘perceive no justification 
yr the expressed fear that there is here involved 
threat to the doctrine of separation of Church 
id State,” adding finally: | 


“An intelligent and fervent loyalty to 
moral and spiritual values and to our tradi- 
tion of devotion to the democratic ideal is 
essential to the survival of this nation.” 


‘The Board of Education, in January, 1953, gave 
e order to the public schools of the City of New 
otk to begin each class day with the singing 
the fourth stanza of America after the Pledge 
Loyalty to the Flag, as an act of reverence to 
ip strengthen the moral and. spiritual values 
hich have made America great. The public rela- 
ns assistant of the School Board, Mr. Mark 
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Price, said that the schools would put the Board's 
order into effect as soon as possible, which prob- 
ably meant the beginning of the new term the 
following month. 


VI. Curriculum Development 


It was an easy thing to have the prayerful 
stanza of this hymn sung thus; it was much more 
difficult to make the next step: The revision of 
the curriculum, as had been resolved. For an 
attempt had already been made along this line, 
when a pamphlet, entitled “Source Materials in 
Curriculum Development,” had been prepared and 
sent to the printer in 1949. The pamphlet was 
announced in May, 1950, as ready for use in the 
fall school term, having been designed “‘to de- 
velop pride and faith in American democracy” and 
“respect for all persons, regardless of their race 
and religion.” 


Nevertheless, this pamphlet, put out by the 
Board of Education, called forth a protest from 
the Fordham School of Education, signed by its 
Dean, Francis M. Crowley, Assistant Dean, Dr. 
Jordan, Associate Professors. of Education, Dr. 
John D. Redden and Francis A. Ryan, Associate 
Professor of Education, Reverend Martin J. Smith, 
and the Director of Teacher Training, Miss Kath- 
erine I. Scanlon. They said in their protest on 
Februaty 11, 1951: 


“Parents of New York City public school 
pupils and all other persons, who also support 
that school system and have a vital interest 
in its activities and services, should imme- 
diately examine the publication recently re- 
leased by the Board of Education of the City 
of New York, entitled ‘Source Materials in 
Curriculum Development.’ 


“They will discover upon examining this 
publication that these demonstrated truths are 
either openly denied or ignored: . The su- 
preme value of human reason, the religious 
interpretation of life signified by a belief in 
the existence of God, an unchangeable moral 
law, the freedom of man’s will and the im- 
mortality of his soul. Such principles are _ 
fundamental to the American way of life. 


‘This has been done by those who are re- 
sponsible for shaping educational theory and 
practice in the New York public school sys- 
tem. Such facts are instead considered out 
of date, ‘unscientific’ and consequently un- 
true. In their place the writers of this bulle- 
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tin present and emphasize theories which are 
false and extremely offensive. 


“The philosophical theories endorsed in the 
bulletin, by and large, amount to atheism, 
since they hold that science and human expert- 
ence are the only valid sources of knowledge, 
that usefulness is the only valid test of truth, 
that changing circumstances, both individual 
and social, dictate what is true and false— 
good or evil, that in its final analysis the 
supreme judge of what is good or evil is 
society. 

“Scholastic philosophy is openly and 
erroneously attacked in the bulletin. The 
attack is both unjustified and offensive in 
that several false principles are attributed to 
this school of thought. These are: 1. It lays 
claim to complete knowledge. 2. It actually 
proclaims an unscientific and undemocratic 
view of man and society. 


“Such statements obviously display unpatr- 
donable ignorance of scholastic philosophy 
and of scientific research procedures. Osten- 
sibly neutral educators, who make such false 
statements, invite and should receive vigorous 
opposition and censure if the rights of parents 
and of their children are to be protected.” 


A public Education Association tried to answer 
this criticism on February 12, 1951, by claiming 
“that the arguments raised by the Fordham pro- 
fessors are essentially religious and philosophic 
and hence can never be settled.’ There is ob- 
viously a woefully poor logic behind this conclu- 
sion. Furthermore, the so-called Public Educa- 
tional Association met the charge made by the 
Fordham professors that ‘‘scholastic philosophy is 
openly and erroneously attacked in the bulletin,” 
by putting up a straw man to knock down. Delib- 
erately this Public Educational Association chose, 
from the American College Dictionary, a definition 
of scholasticism which no decent textbook of 
philosophy or history of philosophy would admit 
as identical with Scholastic Philosophy. Mak- 
ing it thus “a narrow adherence to traditional 
teachings, doctrine or methods,” the Public Edu- 
cation Association fallaciously concluded; ‘‘We 
doubt that any group would want to claim or de- 
fend it.” Here we have a classical example of 
dishonest, fallacious thinking and expression that 
would naturally make anyone mistrust the judg- 
ment the Public Educational Association which 
boldly proclaimed. 
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“Through studies, demonstrations, and 
classroom experience over the years, the 
Public Educational Association has become 
convinced that the education outlined in 
this bulletin is the best method for producing 
the clear-thinking, independent-minded citi- 
zens America most needs.” 


Although: distribution of the pamphlet to th 
schools had been completed before Msgr. Middle 
ton, Secretary for Education in the Archdiocese 0 
New York, had protested, Dr. William H. Bristol 
director of the Board of Education’s Bureau o 
Curriculum Research, said that no further dis 
tribution was contemplated. It was to be hope 
that the protest would be a good warning for th 
School Board in its new revision of the curriculun 
to avoid such mistakes as had been denounced b 
the Fordham group. “ 

Meanwhile, the new ceremonial for startin; 
the public school day in New York City must hav 
eliminated the differences in regard to the use 0 
ban of the Lord’s Prayer in the assembly progran 
that had developed before in Flushing Higl 
School, the Brooklyn Technical High School, anc 
some other schools. To meet the situation,, the 
Superintendent of Schools, John E. Wade, took the 
opportunity, offered by Governor Dewey’s proc 
lamation of Bible Week throughout the State o: 
New York, to append to the Governor's messagi 
a circular that reached all school supervisors ane 
principals the morning of October 23, 1946. I 
said: 


“Throughout the years it has been the 
custom of our schools, in accordance with the 
by-laws of the Board of Education, to open 
regular assemblies by reading a selection from 
the Bible without note or comment. There 
never had been a ban on the reading of the 
Lord’s Prayer, as a passage from the Bible. 


“If, while the prayer is being read the 
students choose to recite it, of course they 
may do so. 


“In the troubled times in which we pres- ; 
ently live, but out of which will come the — 
better world for which we hope and pray, — 
let us turn to those portions of the Bible which 
are especially inspirational and which do most 
to raise the hopes of mankind.” 


(To be continued) 


REV. FREDERICK J. ZWIERLEIN 
Rochester, N. Y. i 
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SeleAes [rN 


Il. CATALONIA 


(Pa TRAIN on which I departed for Aragon 
was overcrowded and without a dining car. 
was very thirsty that typically hot August eve- 
ing and left the train at the first station in 
ttagon, Arcos De Jalon. A great many people 
sft the train with me in quest of something to 
rink. The station was small and there was only 
ne kiosk which sold water, wines and beer, | 
ought a half-bottle of beer and drank it in haste 
s the train did not stop for long. Spanish beer 
s good and strong, but is much more expensive 
han wine. 


As we rode along, I noticed that the landscape 
yas becoming greener and less rugged than in 
stile. This was my introduction to Aragon. 


Early History 


When the Arabs invaded the Iberian peninsula 
1 the beginning of the VIIIth century, they 
eached the Pyrenees and crossed them to pene- 
rate the Frankish Kingdom. Ultimately they 
vere pushed back and recrossed the Pyrenees. In 
aese mountains, as in the Asturias, many Chris- 
ans, unwilling to accept the Moslem domination, 
ounded small independent states. A Basque, 
nigo Arista, founded the Kingdom of Pamplona 
1 the [Xth century, while a certain Aznar founded 
1e county of Aragon. The Kingdom of Pamplona 
ventually became the Kingdom of Navarre. If 
s King, Sancho Garcés El Mayor (1000-35), 
ould not have divided his territories among his 
ons, Navarre and not Castile would be the unifier 
f Spain. The history of Navarre is very involved. 
inally, in 1515, it was incorporated into Spain 
rith the exception of its trans-Pyrenean part, 
éarn, which became French. 


In the course of its history, Aragon passed on 
» the Counts of Barcelona who became Kings 
f Aragon. The County of Barcelona began as 
ye Spanish Marck of the Frankish Empire. 
ounded by Charlemagne, the Marck was en- 
ged by Louis the Pious, who took Lerida and 
rcelona (801). With the decay of the Frankish 
pire, the Counts of Barcelona became inde- 
ndent (874). One of them, Ramon Berenguer 
7, married Princess Petronilla, heiress of Aragon, 


and founded the Catalan House of Aragon. Under 
Jaime I (1213-76) the Aragonese began their 
period of conquests. First, the Balearic Isles were 
taken from the Moslems, then Valencia, then 
Sardinia. In 1282 Sicily passed over to Aragon 
as well. In the following century the Aragonese 
penetrated the Hellenic East and founded the 
Duchy of Athens. With King Martin I (1395- 
1410) the Catalan dynasty ended and the new 
Castillian House ascended the throne. Ferdinand 
V, the Catholic (1479-1516), was the last King of 
Aragon. After his death, Castile and Azagon be- 
came merged into a single Kingdom of Spain. 


While I meditated over the history of Aragon, 
my train reached the capital, Saragossa. A very 
ancient city—known as Saldnba before the Romans 
and as Caesaraugusta in their time—Saragossa 
became successively Visigoth and Arab, and was 
ruled by the Emirs. In 1118 King Alfonso I of 
Aragon took Saragossa from the Arabs and made 
it his capital. After the union of the Kingdoms of 
Aragon and Castile, the capital was transferred 
to the latter and Saragossa declined. During the 
Napoleonic Wars, Saragossa was twice besieged 
by the French. The first siege in 1808 lasted 
about two months and was abandoned. The citi- 
zens resisted well, with even women, like Josefa 
Vicente and Estefania Loycer, taking a leading part 
in the resistance. The second siege began in 
December, 1808, and was conducted by Marshals 
Moncey and Mortier. The city capitulated after 
two months of heroic struggle. Women were 
again remarkable in this defence, among whom 
were Countess de Bureta and Augustina de 
Aragon. Meanwhile the English, under their great 
soldier, the Duke of Wellington, entered the war. 
It ended in 1813, when the French, after their 
disaster in Russia in 1812, retired to their home- 
land. 


Education, Industry, Language 


Modern Saragossa has over 300,000 inhabitants. 
It is the capital of the province, an archiespiscopal 
see and a university center. It may be said in 
passing that in Spain only the University of Madrid 


grants doctorate degrees; other universities can | 


confer only licentiates. There are in the twelve 
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Spanish state Universities about 50,000 students, 
of whom nearly 7,000 are women. There are 
two Catholic Universities for lay students—those 
in Bilboa and El Escorial. Two others, in Comillas 
and Salamanca, are exclusively for the clergy. In 
the state universities the rectors and the professors 
are appointed by the Government. Only state 
degrees are officially recognized. The battle 
against illiteracy is proceeding well enough. In 
the nearly 57,000 primary schools there are about 
4,800,000 pupils. There are only 119 secondary 
schools with about 215,000 pupils. 


It was nearly midnight when our train entered 
Saragossa. The station restaurant was open and 
the usual late Spanish dinner was being served. 
After a long stay in Saragossa, our train passed 
through several desert-like regions and entered 
Catalonia. The latter consists of four provinces: 
Barcelona, Tarragona, Lerida and Gerona, with 
an atea of 12,435 sq. miles and a population of 
about 3,250,000 people. With the Basque prov- 
inces Catalonia-is the most industrialized district 
of Spain. While the Basques specialize in the 
heavy metalurgical industry because of their coal 
mines and steel foundries, the Catalans have a 
flourishing textile industry. In Andalusia there 
are copper mines. Although Spain is a predomi- 
nantly agricultural country, it has vast mineral 
resources, coal and water power as the basis of 
a great industry. The lack of capital, aggravated 
by the destruction of the Civil War and its after- 
math, has greatly slowed down the progress of 
industrialization. This progress has now been 
resumed. 


Over six million Spaniards speak Catalan: In 
four provinces of Catalonia, three provinces of 
Valencia and in the Balearic Islands province, all 
of which were conquered and colonized by the 
Catalans. The Catalan language is spoken also 
in France, in the Department of the Eastern 
Pyrenees, former County of Rousillon, which was 
detached from Catalonia in 1658 by the Peace of 
the Pyrenees. It is closely related to the dialects 
of the French Languedoc. The Catalan language 
is roughly a transition from the Languedoc dialects 
of France to the Castillian dialects of Spain. It 
is more than a dialect, however. It is a lahguage 
in its own right, like the Portuguese, having its 
own classicists, who begin in the XIIIth century 
with Blessed Ramon Lull and continue to the 


present. The Catalan literature is still too little 


studied. 
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Castillian Domination 


Studying Historia de Catalunya by Ferran 
Soldevila (Alpha, Barcelona, I-III vols. 1434-35), 
which is written in Catalan, one can understand 
the most delicate Catalan problem. According to 
Soldevila, the history of Catalonia since 1412, 
when a Castillian Prince, Ferdinand de Antequera, 
was elected King of Aragon to succeed its last 
Catalan King, is the story of a long struggle to 
maintain its individuality against Castillian domin- 
ation. This struggle became more and more acute 
when, after the death of the late King of Aragon, 
Ferdinand the Catholic, Castile and Aragon were 
merged into a single state in 1516, and the 
Catalans, overwhelmed by the Castillian majority, 
were everywhere forced to take the second place 
and were even excluded for a time from Spanish 
overseas enterprises. Under the Hapsburgs’ rule 
the Catalan discontent increased to such an extent 
that in 1640 the Catalans revolted against the Gov- 
ernment. The Viceroy, Don Dalmau de Queralt, 
was murdered, and the Catalan Republic was pro- 
claimed as a French protectorate. The great 
French Cardinal Richelieu was glad to use this 
Opportunity to humiliate the Hapsburgs. He sent 
French troops to support the Catalans. A long 
war ensued, which ended in 1652, when the Castil- 
lians took Barcelona. Catalonia submitted to 
Philip IV through its Parliament in session in 
Manresa. The King confirmed the ancient 
privileges of Catalonia. After the death of 
Richelieu and Louis XIII, the French lost their 
interest in Catalan affairs. Cardinal Mazarin had 
much to do elsewhere. The Cardinal greatly en- 
raged the Catalans by his Peace of the Pyrenees 
in 1658, which led to the dismemberment of 
Catalonia. The French took its trans-Pyrenean 
county of Rousillon and incorporated it into their 


kingdom. 


In the War of Spanish Succession Catalonia 
stood for the Austrian Archduke Charles against 
the French candidate, Duke Philip of Anjou, whom: 
the last Hapsburg King of Spain, Charles III, 
appointed his sole heir in an effort to prevent the 
dismemberment of the Spanish Empire among 
various European nations eager to use such an 
opportunity for their benefit.. The Catalans re- 
membered the events of the preceding century, 
when, as they believed, the French “let them 
down,” if not betrayed them outright. Besides 
they preferred the Austrian system of provincial 
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autonomies to a French unitarism and centralism 
in administration. Affairs went well for Catalonia 
until 1711, when the Archduke Charles became 
Charles VI, the Holy Roman Emperor, The Eng- 
lish Government of the Queen Anne, as well as 
the Dutch, did not like the revival of the grandiose 
Empire of Charles V. They started negotiations 
with the French which led to the peace of Utrecht, 
which granted the possession of Spain and of all 
its colonies to Philip of Anjou, while the European 
Spanish dominions in Italy and the low Countries 
went to Charles VI. Disappointed on a previous 
occasion by the French, Catalonia was abandoned 
this time by England which encouraged Catalan 
resistence to the French. Such is the Catalan view. 


Philip V had no love for the Catalans who 
resisted him for so long a time. The ancient 
Catalan privileges were. abolished, the Castillian 
language was made official in Catalonia, while 
the Castillians were promoted to important posi- 
tions in preference to the natives. Emigration was 
forbidden and the Catalan university closed down. 
Under the later Bourbons conditions improved, 
and the Catalans received at least the permission 
to participate in the enterprises of the Spanish 
colonies. In the Napoléonic Wars Catalonia re- 
mained loyal to the Bourbon Kings in spite of 
tempting offers from France. 


Radicalism 


During the XIXth century the Catalan educated 
class frequently expressed its autonomist inclina- 
tions, while the laboring masses were seduced in 
large numbers by the utopian ideas of Anarchism, 
propounded by a Russian revolutionary, Michael 
Bakunin, as well as by Socialism. The Catalan 
Left was not only radical but violently godless as 
well. In 1834 in Catalonia, as well as in Murcia 
and Madrid, many religious were killed and 
churches and convents desecrated. In the same 
year the radical Spanish Government suppressed 
the Society of Jesus and closed many monasteries. 
In the stormy Spanish politics of the XIXth cen- 
tury, embracing a succession of revolutions and 
pes d'etat, industrialized Catalonia was on the 
Fett. eos 
Alfonso XIII tried to keep the revolutionary 
forces in Spain under control, but failed. In 1931 
e Republic was proclaimed. It granted a rather 


sques. In the Civil War, in consequence, the 


ide autonomy to Catalonia as well as to the 


om 


Catalan and Basque Provincial Governments sup- 
ported the Republicans against the Nationalists. 
Atheists and Catholics fought together against 
them. It was inevitable that the Catalans lose their 
autonomy in the aftermath of the Civil War. 
Catalonia was reduced to its pre-Republic status. 


Nationalism 


To my mind there are two concepts of national- 
ism. The one is unitarian and centralist, and the 
other is federalist and regionalist. Those who 
adopt the first concept, sincerely and firmly be- 
lieve that no state can be strong within and with- 
out, prosperous and progressive, unless there is 
a single official language, a single culture and a 
centralized administration. Those who profess 
the second view, affirm that every people, however 
small, has a birthright to use in its own language 
as official and to build its own distinctive culture. 
Instead of a centralized, bureaucratic state, they 
favor a federation of several peoples, all equal 
among themselves and cooperating as much as 
possible for common ends. 


The first concept was very much in fashion from 
the XVIIth century until very recently. Under 
its influence, the English tried to Anglicize their 
subjected people, while the French, the Germans, 
the Russians, etc., tried in their turn to Frenchify, 
to Germanize, to Russianize, etc. We have exam- 
ples in Ireland, Bohemia, Poland,’ etc. It is a 
curious fact that some countries which suffered 
so much from the efforts to denationalize them, 
once free, adopted the same policy towards their 
own minorities, with, of course, the same results. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the both world 
wars resulted from the efforts of certain great 


- powers to denationalize their minorities, and even 


their neighbors. Pre-1914 Hungary and Nazi Ger- 
many sinned greatly in this respect. 


The second more tolerant view of nationalism 
is represented by Switzerland and, at present, with 
a great force by the Commonwealth of Nations 
which acknowledges Elizabeth II of England as 
its Head. ‘This is a triumph of the federalist 
and regionalist concept. Having seen so much of 
the first kind of nationalism at work, I frankly 
prefer the second. 


(To be concluded) 


S. BOLSHAKOFF, PH.D. 
Oxford, England 
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REVOLUTION THROUGH 
COOPERATION 


Freedom from Want 
HE SUB-HUMAN standards of nutrition, hous- 


ing, health and education that prevail in 
large areas of South East Asia were not unknown 
to the rest of the world before 1945. It was only 
after the end of World War II, however, that 
effective measures were designed on the inter- 
national plane to help in the hard fight against 
poverty, disease and illiteracy in these backward 
regions. Under Article 55 of the U. N. Charter, 
the member states pledged themselves “to pro- 
mote higher standards of living, full employment 
and conditions of economic and social develop- 
ment.” This pledge the UN has tried to imple- 
ment through its specialized agencies, such as the 
UNESCO, the FAO and WHO. 
Economic and technical help has been provided 
to South East Asian countries now for several 
years by these agencies. Besides this aid, however, 
various regional technical assistance programs 
have been negotiated between advanced industrial 
countries and under-developed countries, with a 
‘view to reducing the great existing disparities in 
economic development. The most important of 
these plans are probably the Point Four program, 
the Colombo Plan and the Community Projects. 
It is with the third plan, as applied in India, that 
the present article concerns itself. 


A Great Economic Offensive 


The Community Projects plan must be seen 
against the background of India‘s economy. The 


basic problems of the latter are the increase of’ 


agricultural production to meet the needs of a 
growing population, industrialization, equitable 
distribution of the national income, agrarian re- 
forms and improvement in labor efficiency. All 
these problems are, of course, inter-connected; but 
it is generally agreed that India’s fundamental eco- 
nomic problem is the restoration of the prosperity 
of its agricultural economy. Over 80% of India’s 
population is rural, and a prosperous and progres- 
sive agricultural economy would be a decisive 
factor in stabilizing the cost of living, releasing 
the limited resources badly needed for industrial- 
ization, and paving the way for a balanced and 
progressive national economy. 


Hence the Community Projects plan, launched 
in October, 1952—the spearhead of India’s biggest 
offensive in the economic field and “the largest 
program of village development in human 
history.” The term “Community Project,” as em- 
ployed in India, refers to a group of villages mak- 
ing up a rural settlement whose over-all natural 
resources are carefully ordered and developed; it 
is a rural development program. “The central 
object of a Community Development Project,” 
states the Planning Commission of the Government 
of India, “is to secure the fullest development 
of the material and human resources of the area. 
The attainment of this object in rural areas de- 
mands urgent measures for a rapid increase in 
food and agricultural production. Work will also 
be undertaken for the promotion of education, for 
improvement in the health of the people, and for 
the introduction of new skills and occupations, 
so that the program as a whole can lift the rural 
community to higher levels of economic organi- 
zation and arouse enthusiasm for new knowledge 
and improved ways of life.” 


There is little doubt that this development pro- 
gtam owes much to American inspiration, while 
technical and financial aid is also being provided 
by the U. S. A. under the Indo-U. S. Technical 
Cooperation Agreement. The planning and direc 
tion of this vital scheme, however, is naturally 
in the hands of India’s own citizens, who seek to 
secure through it one of the great objectives of a 
young democratic nation: Raising the standards of 
living of its citizens. 


Details of the Plan 


The plan aims at an intensive, all-round develop- 
ment, over a period of three years, of fifty-five 
representative village areas, scattered all over 
India, covering about 17,000 villages and a popu- 
lation of approximately 12,000,000. It covers only 
a fraction of the half-a-million villages of Ind 
but even so, the task of rousing these millions 
villagers, neglected for generations and isolated 
in their poverty, is gigantic, to say the least. Eact 
of the fifty-five Project Areas is divided into thre 
Development Blocks. Each of these is subdivided 
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into three to five Mandi units (marketing centers). 
[he Mandi unit consists of fifteen to twenty-five 
villages, in each of which the average population 
will be about five hundred. The village will be 
provided with certain basic amenities with regard 
fo water supply, health, recreation and education. 
which are at present conspicuous by their absence. 
Mote services will be provided for the Mandi unit 
as a whole, and still more at the urban-rural town- 
ship where the Development Block headquarters 
and the Project headquarters are located 


There is an officer in charge of the Project and 
one in charge of each of the Blocks, and these 
officers represent all the departments concerned 
with rural development. The multiplicity of 
minor officials approaching the villagers on be- 
half of different Government departments is now 
replaced by the village-level worker who occupies 
a key position in the plan. Since every Community 
Project is a multi-purpose organization, the train- 
ing of its personnel covers a vast range of subjects 
and all the important aspects of rural life. A 
model curriculum includes: Rural extension 
service; rural life and psychology; preliminaries of 
extension activities; technique of supervision; 
theory and practice of agriculture; horticulture; 
animal husbandry; cottage industries; health, sani- 
tation and village hygiene; adult education; coop- 
eration and village self-government. Stress is also 
laid on practical field work by the trainees and on 
‘personality, ability for organization and qualities 
of leadership.” 


A Year’s Work 


On October 2, 1953, the Community Projects 
Program celebrated its first anniversary. What 
has been achieved during the year that has elapsed ? 
The progress has not been spectacular, but sub- 


stantial spade work has been done and the villagers » 


have been made conscious of the need for develop- 
ment. Their inertia is gradually giving place to 
wn attitude of cooperation, especially in certain 
ireas in the West and South. 
“One of the most notable achievements of the 
ast year of Community Projects,” declared Mr. 
Clifford H. Willson, Director of the J. $. Tech- 
ucal Cooperation Administration at New Delhi, 
1 the occasion of the anniversary, “has been 
he stimulus thay have given to voluntary activity, 
t only by the villagers themselves but also on 
part of many others. India may well be proud 
this response.” 
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The enthusiasm of the rural population in the 
Project areas has been shown in the form of land 
gifts, voluntary labor and active collaboration 
with Project officials. In the eighty-one Develop- 
ment Blocks in which work was started in October, 
1952, the Government's expenditure, up to June 
1953, wwas KS 1.079 omillion.. as against the 
people's contribution of Rs. 10,862 million, com- 
posed of about Rs. 4,836 million in the form of 
voluntary labor and Rs. 6,026 million in cash, 
land, etc. In the spheres of village education, 
communications and agricultural techniques much 
progress has been made. The Project ideal of 
helping people to help themselves has, it is 
claimed, caught the imagination of the people. 

Yet the progress has not been entirely satis- 
factory. “The main purpose of the Projects,” 
stated The Times of India editorially on October 
G, 1953, “ is to instill into the villagers’ mind the 
idea of better living through community effort. 
This purpose has not been achieved, since the 
whole emphasis is on the money that has been 
allotted and on spending it over three years.” 
There has also been criticism of the Government's 
role in these Projects. The most common accusa- 
tions relate to the lack of an adequate supply of 
equipment, the inability to take advantage of 
budget allotments fully, and allegations of exploi- 
tation of the Community Projects for political 
ends. ; 

There are more heartening aspects of the ven- 
ture, however. Among these we may count the 
wholehearted manner in which India’s young men 
have answered the call of rural service. In every 
one of the thirty-four training centers for village 
wotkers which has recruited for trainees, five to 
ten times as many applied as could be handled. 
About 2,000 have already been trained in extension 
techniques and principles of self-help, and are at 
work helping villagers to help themselves. 

Again, the Community Projects have helped 
to raise food production in the villages. Last year 
there was an increase of about 5,000,000 tons in 
food production, which was doubtless due in good 
measure to favorable rains, but also to the intro- 
duction of more productive agricultural methods 
by Indian farmers in the Project areas. Nor have 
the Projects concerned themselves solely with agri- 
culture. Its multi-purpose approach has meant an 
increase in the number of schools and literacy 
classes, and in village health and conymunications. 


* The Rupee’s exchange value at present is slightly 
less than 7 cents. : 
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Looking Ahead 


Much remains to be done, of course; much to 
be strengthened and improved. And very fit- 
tingly the anniversary of the Community Projects 
was celebrated, not with a smug review of the 
past, but with yet another step forward. A Na- 
tional Extension Service, aiming at raising the 
living standards of a quarter of India’s rural popu- 
lation in 120,000 villages, was inaugurated on 
October 2, 1953. A sum of Rs. 382.5 million will 
be spent in the next three years on this plan of 
tural rehabilitation covering 900 blocks, each 
block consisting of 100 villages and serving a 
population of 66,000. With the aid of an 
additional 13,000 village workers trained at ex- 
tension centers, 80 million villagers will be reached 
with improved agricultural methods, implements, 
food-raising techniques and principles of self-help. 

Speaking before the Conference of Development 
Commissioners of the Community Projects on 
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May 7, 1952, Prime Minister Nehru stressed the 
fact that the human being is the center of ou 
Community Projects plan. In fact, the projec 
has been denoted as “Destination Man,” implying 
thereby that the villager is at the center of thi 
great new effort, this ‘‘revolution through cooper 
ation.”’—as Pandit Nehru termed it at the opening 
ceremony of the Projects a year ago—which i: 
to be accomplished “not through chaos or blood: 
shed, but through cooperation and _ sustainec 
efforts to eradicate poverty.” By raising the stand. 
ard of living, promoting economic recovery 
through agricultural prosperity and reconstituting 
educational values, the Projects plan will con 
tribute greatly to the peace and prosperity of 
India’s people and to the disappearance of the 
misery, disease and ignorance which are the fertile 
breeding ground for false ideologies and deceptive 
political programs. : 


REV, J. CorrEIA-AFONSO, S.]. 
Vinayalaya, Andheri, Bombay 


Warder’s Review 


Child Labor 


ARs NATIONAL CHILD LABOR Committee has 
-published its annual report for the year end- 
ing September 30, 1953, in which it points out the 
various major problems related to the employ- 
ment of school-age children and young people, 
giving at the same time the various efforts made 
by the Committee, a private non-governmental 
agency, to meet these problems. 

According to the 1950 decennial census, there 
were 1,299,867 children fourteen to seventeen 
years employed in our country out of a total popu- 
lation of 8,441,130 in that age group. Employed 
children fourteen and fifteen years old totaled 
382,048 out of 4,267,395. Although there were 
1,300,000 fewer young people in the 14-17 year 
group in the U. S. in 1950 than in 1940, there 
were approximately 400,000 more employed in 
the latter year. These figures include those em- 
ployed full-time and part-time. 

Agriculture employs a larger number of young 
workers than any other industry—428,540 in 1950. 
Well over half these children work as unpaid 
family helpers on the home farm. Wholesale 
and retail trade is second with 319,041 teen-agers 
employed, and manufacturing is third with 
LO Shia 


The National Child Labor Committee note: 
with some satisfaction that, despite the increase of 
working children in 1950 over 1940, school en 
rollment of minors under eighteen years has in 
creased substantially over the ten year period. Ths 
1950 census report shows 95.7 per cent of the 7-12 
year olds in school, 92.9 per cent of the fourteer 
and fifteen year olds and 74.4 per cent of the 
sixteen and seventeen year olds. Reasons othe: 
than employment account for lack of school attend 
ance. Only 23 per cent of the fourteen and fifteer 
year olds and 43 per cent of the sixteen and seven 
teen year olds not enrolled in school are at work 
It is noted that, although more than half the state: 
still permit children fourteen and fifteen years tc 
leave school for employment, only 70,035 childrer 
of this age—about 17 per cent of those employed— 
were out of school. The rate varies greatly fron 
state to state, ranging from one child in ever 
525 in Connecticut to one in ever 17 in Sou 
Carolina. ; q 

Under the heading of ‘Trends and Problems, 
the National Child Labor Committee Report li 
concern over the following: Agricultural emplo 
ment, especially of children of migrants; too hea: 
a load of work carried by children attendir 
school; one child in every two who enters t 


u 
a 
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school leaving before he graduates, the non-en- 
forcement of child labor laws. To meet these prob- 
lems, efforts are being made through legislative 
action in various State Assemblies, the publication 
of pamphlets, dramatic sketches, etc. The National 
Child Labor Committee works with governmental, 
educational and other agencies to whatever extent 
is necessary for the attainment of a particular goal. 
The ultimate end of all its efforts is to reduce to a 
minimum the number of child laborers and the 
attainment of the best possible working conditions 
for those who are employed. 


There was a time in our country not so long 
ago when a solution to our child labor problems 
was sought through the enactment of an amend- 
ment to our federal Constitution. It took years to 
defeat this proposal which would have wrought 
no end of mischief. A federal amendment, 
especially as proposed, was eminently a dangerous 
measure which would have encroached upon pa- 
rental rights. By way of a correct solution we 
should continue in our efforts to right the wrongs 
where they exist and eliminate evils in their 
causes. 

Work for children and youth is not wrong in 
itself. Certain conditions and circumstances can 
make their employment harmful. These must 
be forestalled or eliminated. It would be very 
wrong to create the impression that no one under 
eighteen years should work. Such an impression 
would be very harmful especially in our rural areas 
where farming is considered somewhat of a family 
project with each member contributing according 
to his age and capacity. Of course, even here the 
chores of the children and youth should not inter- 
fere with school pursuits, nor infringe upon neces- 
sary recreational and social activities. Nor should 
the elders on the farm lose sight even for a 
moment of the extreme hazards various farm 
machines hold for children. Bitter experience has 
shown that the tractor, for instance, “though de- 
ceptively simple . . . can be, and is, a killer.” 
Here is a responsibility directly devolving upon 
parents who should be told of it repeatedly and 
with due emphasis. 

_ Under proper circumstances part-time employ- 
ment of our urban school children also need not 
b harmful; nay, it may even help the child toward 

e attainment of a sense of responsibility, espe- 
ially where the family income could stand a sup- 
lement. But here again, many precautions are In 
rder. The National Child Labor Committee 1s 
‘be commended for its efforts to persuade chil- 
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dren to remain in school until graduation. Also 
commendable is its exposure of the unsuitability of 
certain occupations for children and youth, such as 
pin-setting in bowling alleys. We strongly favor 
such an approach to these problems. A community 
attitude of mind can thus be created which will 
help parents immeasurably in keeping their chil- 
dren from harmful occupations. In such a climate 
it is certainly conceivable that in given cases a 
youth could be employed in after-school hours to 
an extent not harmful to himself. 


In the whole matter of child labor, as in other 
social questions, Catholics have advantages which 
they unfortunately do not utilize. First and fore- 
most we have our parishes as social units. The 
parish priest can do so much by way of counsel 
to safeguard the interests of the children of grade 
and high school ages. After the parents them- 
selves, he knows the children and their home en- 
vironment better than anyone else. He possesses 
authority which is strengthened when he is solicit- 
ous for the welfare of his flock in matters tem- 
poral as well as spiritual. 

Within the parish we have our societies which 
provide abundant opportunity for the discussion 
of problems, such as those relating to child labor. 
The parish society meeting affords an ideal oppor- 
tunity for the priest to enlighten his parishioner 
on subjects which are of such vital concern to 
them. Yet, by and large these opportunities 
are being completely overlooked. And because 
such problems are not discussed, they grow un- 
checked until they assume alarming proportions. 
Then we know no other alternative but to look 
to the government in Washington to right the 
wrong. Which it will do—at the price of further 
social regimentation. 


Two authoritative voices were raised in protest 
against the British secular press for its obvious 
boycott of religion. The protests came from 
Lord Pakenham and Archbishop Godfrey. 

Lord Pakenham said that the press is not anti- 
religious, but completely negative toward religion. 
He publicly expressed his opinion that the “su- 
pteme topic’ of religion was excluded from the 
newspapets by a kind of “gentlemen's agreement.” 

Archbishop Godfrey complained that the British 
national press had to a great extent ignored a 
large Catholic rally in London which protested 
against the new wave of anti-Christian persecu- 
tion in Communist Poland. : 


Contemporary Opinion 


[°° NOT KNOW whether the (State) de- 
partment has ever officially recorded a post- 
tion. I can tell you my own opinion. It is that, 
from the point of view of the conduct of diplo- 
matic affairs, and particularly in our global oppo- 
sition to communism, it would be well worth- 
while if we should re-establish some kind of 
formal relations with the Vatican. 


WALTER BEDELL SMITH, Under-Sec. of State, 
Quoted in the Currier-Journal, Feb. 26 


Permitting private schools is not an indul- 
gence on the part of government, but rather 
fruitful protection of the free intellectual de- 
velopment of its society. 

The obligation of the state to the private school 
child is in no sense abdicated. 

And when it appears that private-school facili- 
ties are inadequate to the needs of the handicapped 
student, it does no credit to the public school 
agencies to demand that such students be forever 
bound to the limitations of the private facility in 
such special situations, as an alternative to re- 
nouncing a substantial tenet of their creed. 


JupDGE ALFED P. Dosson 
The Witness, March 4 


The (New York) Times went on to ‘say 
that the Pope’s (Christmas) message was one 
of the gloomiest of modern times. He is not 
satisfied with the progress towards peace and re- 
gards what peace we have as a very fragile affair. 
‘Many people were astonished that the Pope did 
not speak of Catholics who suffer persecution be- 
hind the Iron Curtain except for a brief reference 
to them in the blessing which concluded the mes- 
sage.” Perhaps the Holy Father thought the per- 
secuted ones were in a better spiritual way than 
those who were living under the materialism of 
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The Catholic Worker, N. Y., Feb. 


No people can survive and no free nation 
can endure unless its roots are imbedded in 
moral principle. Our Christian faith is basic to 
the spirit which motivates our society. It pointed 
that road to our way of life long before our fore- 
fathers gave it political meaning. 


_ WALTER B. SMITH 
Department of State For The,Press, No. 536 


There are three chief reasons why I am 
convinced Italy will not go behind the Iron 
Curtain. 


First, the people themselves. While wanting 
economic security and a place in the sun, the 
Italian hates war. Even the saber-rattling Musso- 
lini did not convert Italy into a warlike nation. 
And the Italian knows that the fatal step to com- 
munism might be the prelude to conflict. He has 
problems, to be sure, but feels quite correctly that 
these can be solved in other ways. Italy can, 
with a fair measure of cooperation, solve all its 
internal economic problems, including a redistri- 
bution of land—save one. The problem of over- 
population can be met only through cooperation 
with other countries, particularly in this hemis- 
phere. Many Latin American nations “are en- 
couraging the industrious Italian to immigrate. 
But more need a haven. 


Second, religion. The average Italian walks 
through life as if Peter and Paul and the early 
Christian martyrs lixed next door. In Italy, 2,000 
years is as yesterday. Two things have enkindled 
the fires of Italian devotion in recent years: The 
leadership of the Pope and the presence in every 
village and on every wall of the beloved Madonna. 
There is some anticlericalism, true; but this is not 
a symptom of irreligion. 


The question arises: Are the Italians who vote 
Red, Communist-Catholics or Catholic-Commun- 
ists? A large percentage who vote the Communist 
ticket are voting for what they believe is a full 
dinner pail. They are Communists of the stomach. 
No Italian likes to look into the faces of hungry 
children. There are, of course, Catholic-Com- 
munists who give lip service to religion but prac- 
tice Marxist morality. The Italian who votes 


Communist with serious intent is, of course, ex- 


communicated by the Church. . . . 


Third, American support. Ambassador Luce, 
who has become the chief target of Communist 
hate programs, states that our economic assistance 
has created one million jobs. Italians know that 
if it had not been for United States aid, unem- 
ployment could be that much worse. And they 
know that without such aid, Italy’s position is 
precarious. 


Mscr. Maurice S. SHEEHY : 
Congressional Record Appendix, Feb. 
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To some extent, any fair discussion of the 
places Of ‘ptivate schools in the American 
scheme must be, not a general attack, but an 
attack upon the excessively large number of in- 
ferior public schools. . . . Public schools are very 
uneven. They range from splendid to awful; 
they differ sharply from state to state, county to 
county, city to city. Uniformity of education is a 
myth. 

OLIVER La FarGE as quoted in 
the Catholic Herold Citizen, Feb. 20. 


While we have deep sympathy with all 
people in their craving for economic security 
and while we acknowledge the evils, individual 
and spiritual as well as social, which often flourish 
in a society when many are forced to live in con- 
ditions of degrading poverty, yet we cannot re- 
frain from pointing out the fact that man’s good- 
ness is from within. 

It depends upon man’s personal convictions and 

.upon-his efforts aided by God’s grace. Economic 
and social reform, to be effective, must be pre- 
ceded by personal reform. The perfection of a 
society may not be measured by the moral good- 
ness of the individuals who compose it; but the 
goodness of a society cannot rise above the good- 
ness of its members. 


Annual Statement of U.S. Hierarchy, 1953 


There is a very good feeling toward the 
United States in Spain. The Spanish people 
look upon the United States not only as a great 
and generous country, but one which may be 
counted upon to devote its strength and resources 
to combating the common foe of communism. 

In its stand against communism, America will 
find no firmer ally than Spain, which has given 
great proof of its will to fight this evil. 


FRANCISCO DE Luis, as quoted in 
The New W orld, Feb. 28 


God is charity. A brother should be slow 
to judge. We are appalled at times by the 
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speaking to a group of journalists, that men have 
a natural affinity for lies. Modern communica- 
tions expand and amplify the lie into the “big 
lie,” repeated thoughtlessly by thousands. This 
is especially true in the field of international rela- 
tions. 

It was to promote brotherhood that the UN 
was set up. Yet it is through that very body that 
some of the most ridiculous and brazen forms of 
lying have become habitual. 

Modern communications can strengthen Broth- 
ethood. That is possible. But to do so they will 
have to stop playing to the mob. Truth, honesty, 
and fair-minded interpretation must prevail. 


The Casket, Feb. 25 


Fragments 


“H°” EASILY the word ‘peace’ comes to the 
lips of men today, while the substance of 
true peace continues to elude their grasp,” said the 
Holy Father in his address of welcome to the new 
British Minister to the Holy See. Could one find 
a more correct evaluation of the recent Berlin 
Conference and similar abortive meetings of the 
past decade? 


Dr. Harlow Shapely, former director of the 


‘Harvard Observatory, paid public tribute to Pope 


Pius XII in Community Church of Boston for the 
Sovereign Pontiff’s address delivered at the open- 
ing of a meeting of the Academy of Science in 
Rome. Dr. Shapely found the Pope’s discourse 
“more important in the long run than the political 
ideals of our puzzled diplomats.” 


“I admire the United States, and I pray God 
to bless and keep her,” said a Lebanese Catho- 
lic leader recently, “but I must point out the atti- 
tude of my people, who are eternally grateful to 
you and your people, but are confused by the 
use of what sometimes is American government 
money to encourage proselytizing.” Lebanon is 
thirty-seven per cent Catholic. 


rash and prejudiced judgments which are launched 
‘through the press and the whole field of com- 
‘munications. Much enmity and misunderstanding 
ate kept up by writers who love to play upon the 
emotions of people, upon their prejudices and 
1atural weaknesses. The same is often true with 


peakers. Pope Pius XII said not very long ago, 


Large excerpts of the Holy Father's Christmas 
message on “The Technological Spirit’ were 
placed in the Congressional Record of January 
14 at the request of Hon. Melvin Price, Illinois 
Congressman. : 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Industrialism and Christianity 


Ik HIS CHRISTMAS MESSAGE of last year Pope 
Pius XII spoke of the evil influence of the 
“technological spirit’ in the modern world. In 
pointing out the various areas in which the pre- 
vailing mechanistic concept of human life has done 
great harm, His Holiness cited its baneful influ- 
ence on labor. He bids us “look for a moment 
at this spirit already at work among the people, 
and reflect especially how it has changed the 
human Christian concept of work... .” 


The Holy Father could do little more than men- 
tion the problem, one of the most serious con- 
fronting us relative to Christian social reconstruc- 
tion. Wedo have, however, an authoritative state- 
ment from another source which treats this im- 
portant question at some length. We refer to the 
1953 Lenten Pastoral Letter of Bishop Francis 
Walsh of the Diocese of Aberdeen, Scotland. This 
pastoral deserves more than careful reading; it 
calls for meditation. Because of its conciseness, 
we reproduce it in its complete text. It reads as 
follows: 


New things are not always bad for us. The 
gospel of Our Lord came to us as the good news. 
But the last few generations of our people have 
experienced such an overwhelming succession of 
new things that it is surely good to pause and 
take stock of the situation. 

Those who know best tell us that whereas a 
man on a machine can produce more food more 
quickly, the family farm produces much more food 
from the same acreage of land. Whereas the 
machine leaves behind it millions upon millions 
of lifeless acres, the family farmer leaves to his 
son the legacy of a soil enriched by his labor. It 
would seem that, having applied the riches of our 
new knowledge to the growing of food in plenty, 
we are faced with the spectre of world famine. 


Procedure 


Action 


the new centers of industry to find a living. Mass- 
production by ever larger mechanical units re- 
duced the worker to the level of a commodity 
called Labor. Of this commodity the factory sys- 
tem buys as much as it needs. Even work on the 
land has been mechanized; family holdings have 
been replaced by larger and larger units; the coun- 
try people still continue that flight from the land 
which swells the populations of the cities. In our 
own country (Scotland), more than one in every 
three people lives in a city of over one hundred 
thousand souls. 


Unfortunately, the machine was invented by a 
world that had not the moral strength to control 
it. The machine is not wrong; but is wrong to 
turn the large mass of humanity into machine ten- 
ders and render their work sub-human. From this 
wrong have developed those large agglomerations: 
of humanity which pack our cities; people who 
realize less and less where man comes from and 
what is the purpose of his existence. Large num- 
bers of them are deprived of the knowledge of 
man’s Christian dignity; they have no idea that the 
Precious Blood of Jesus Christ was shed for them. 
The gap between them widens and increases their 
loneliness. The worker is less and less interested 
in his work. For less work he demands more pay. 
Frustrated and discontented, he is losing the do- 
mestic virtues. His house is a dormitory. His 
children are the responsibility of the government. 
His main enthusiasm is for betting and gambling. 


Even if we admit and welcome all the improve- 
ments that modern science has brought to our 
lives, can the situation we describe be an improve- 
ment on what went before the Industrial Revolu- 
tion? Is it an approach to the Christian ideal, or a 
departure from it? 


The law of man’s nature was confirmed to the 
Jews on Mount Sinai. 


Among the other com-~ 
mands that make up the law we have these: “Thou 
shalt not steal. Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor’s house, nor his field, nor his man-servant, nor _ 
his maid-servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any- 
thing that is his.” (Fifth chapter of Deuteronomy.) 
The primary needs of man are food, clothing 
and shelter. Like his body itself, all these come 
from the eatth. In producing them from the 
earth, the labor of man is most closely associated 


Having fought our wars, we stand in fear of the 
most terrible war of all. : 


How have we come to such grave misuse of 
our new knowledge? How can the spirit and the 
ideals of this progress be reconciled with the Chris- 
tian way of life? 


Some hundred and fifty years ago the thing that 
is called the Industrial Revolution began to destroy 
the independent craftsman and to force him into 
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vith the divine ordering of things. In the peace- 
ul possession. of his share of the earth’s surface 
vith his wife and children around him, man feds 
he most natural life; the life that gives to him 
ind his family the greatest freedom, security, sta- 
lity, happiness. It is not in the possession of 
many things, nor in an ever-rising standard of 
iving, that man is happy. He is happy in the 
ecure possession of those things which come neatr- 
sc to his nature and nearest to his real needs; the 
ove of woman, the love of children and enough 
vf this world’s goods to provide them with tea- 
onable comfort. This simple, normal life is some- 
hing so primary in God’s law for man, that it is 
lesirable to realize it among as many people as 
ossible, over the whole habitable surface of the 
arth. This is clearly the teaching of the Holy 
see. 


Man is not only a family man. By his very 
vature he enters into a larger society. In that 
‘orm of living which we call civilized society, it is 
veither possible nor necessary that everybody 
should be engaged in the producing of primary 
1ecessities. The different social and cultural needs 
of man give rise to different crafts and professions. 
[o these, men are drawn by the needs of the com- 
munity, by inclination, by talent, by education, by 
»pportunity. 

Civilized living naturally leads to the creation 
of towns. The interchange of goods and of ideas, 
he ruling and good order of the whole community, 
lemand the existence of towns and cities. In an 
snduring society town and country life will be 
ound together in a balanced organic unity, some- 
hing like the unity of man and women in domestic 
ociety. In our history the city has been the source 
of ideas and of our faith, just as it grew to be 
he center and source of unbelief. But town and 
‘ountry each need the other, or both will die. 


Both in town and country life the freedom, the 
lignity, the sense of responsibility in man demand 
‘or him that economic freedom which God de- 
manded for him on Mount Sinai. Man has to 
vork both for himself and for the community ; 
oth the individual and the community are most 
ecure when most men are independent owners. 


of recent popes. _ 


The wage-contract is not wrong. But the wage- 
te is wrong, that state where most men are 
vatomatically turned into the commodity called 
vabor. If in most of their social teaching recent 


‘hat this is the Christian ideal is clearly the teach- 
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popes talk about owners and wage-earners, it is 
because they are facing actual conditions in the 
world and suggesting how to make life more toler- 


able. 


The Industrialism we deplore is not the neces- 
Sary outcome of new knowledge. Industrialism 
is both the effect of unbelief and the cause of it. 
Man’s nature does not change, nor do the laws 
that govern its happiness. Man’s work is hard. 
“In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat bread“ 
(Genesis, 3). Just as we try to make child-bear- 
ing easier for woman, we try to make work easier 
for man. But the easy way is not always God’s 
way. Take away from man’s work the free and 
personal element and work becomes intolerable, 
even though it mass-produce for his needs with 
such incredible ease. We have departed from the 
Christian ideal and taken the easy way, the too- 
easy way. Men continue to accept less and less 
responsibility for themselves and for their families. 
For that reason the government assumes more and 
more control over our lives and our children’s 
lives. The trade unions which fought and won 
the battle for the just wage, are now too often 
controlled by militant atheists. Is there not a 
danger that we may become the thing we were 
going to fight? 

To the children of this world, religious and 
eternal truth will always appear unlikely. In spite 
of God, the whole trend of human affairs seems 
to move in one direction; it surges forward with 
what seems inexorable sureness. 


But man is not God. In all human affairs the 
tide does turn. The tide zs turning. In our cities, 
among the downtrodden masses, militant atheism 
is being faced with a new, a young, an inspired 
Christian ideal. As never before in its history, the 
human family has its fate in its own hands. It 
may seem impossible now for us to see through 
the tangled complexity of our lives to a simple, 
Christian issue. But Our Divine Lord has prom- 
ised that His Holy Spirit will be with us all days. 
We must never let fear or despair take possession 
of us. 


The safeguarding of human personality, of 
human freedom, by means of economic freedom 
and by work of a huinan kind—this does not 
appeal to a people who have come to despise 
hard work, self-control, enterprise and independ- 
ence; who prefer security, comfort, mass-pro- 
duced pleasures and something over for the pools. 
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If men only knew what man is, great changes 
would take place in a short time. But men must 
be persuaded that the kingdom of heaven opens 
to force and the forceful make it their prize 
(Matthew, 12). There must be hard thinking, 
hard praying, patient persuading. 

We must also remember that justice alone will 
never prevail. Justice must have charity, love, 
as its motive. Instead of everybody trying to be 
richest, everybody should try to be poorest. And 
if everybody tried to be the poorest, nobody would 


Lay Apostles in the Parish 


HE CATHOLIC WORLD is again indebted to the 

Holy Father for one of those typically mas- 
terful and enlightening messages which have come 
with such consistency from the Vatican in our 
time. The message to which we refer, the Holy 
Father's address to the Lenten preachers of Rome, 
had for its theme the development of religious 
life through the lay apostolate. Though concise, 
it covered the subject completely and placed a 
needed emphasis on certain points, such as the 
necessity for leaving the laity “‘sufficient scope for 
developing a spirit of eager and fruitful initiative.” 


The address wes eminently pastoral in tone and 
content. Pope Pius XII was speaking as the 
Supreme Shepherd of the Church of Rome, whose 
bishop he is, and as Shepherd of the Universal 
Church, the Flock of Christ. Further, His Holi- 
ness addressed himself directly to pastors, and his 
whole thinking on the lay apostolate in this in- 
stance was in terms of the parish. This alone is 
deserving of our special attention. Too many en- 
gaged in the apostolate aspire to work “‘on a 
global basis,” as Archbishop. Cushing said some 
years ago. They are “indifferent to chaos in their 
own communities or incapable of correcting it,” 
continued His Excellency. Hence, ‘with deeper 
wisdom and, please God, greater profit, we may 
consider the work, the hopes, the problems and the 
life of the Universal Church in terms of our local 
parish.” The parish is supremely important, nay 
the indispensable instrument, in bringing about the 
much needed Christian social and moral reform. 


After citing for imitation the example of spir- 
itual renewal now in progress in the Parish of 
_ St. Francis Cabrini in Rome, the Holy Father 
stated very bluntly that generally the picture is 
not so encouraging alsewhere. ‘“‘It is undeniable,” 
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be poor. That is the gospel of Him Who, bein, 
God and possessing all things, emptied Himsel 
and took the form of a slave. 

This change of heart is more necessary to ou 
generation than the abandoning of our technica 
knowledge. If the change of heart took place, w 
cannot guess how much or how little of our tech 
nology would survive; nor would it matter ver 
much. For those who love God, all things work to 
gether unto good. And if everybody put the Goo 
God first, things would be very well indeed. 


said His Holiness, “that outside a group, mor 
or less numerous, of fervent Catholics, you hav 
the simply well disposed, the indifferent, and evet 
the hostile.” . 

In the face of this situation, priests feel keenh 
their insufficiency. Not only are they not numer 
ous enough, but certain areas where spiritual re 
form is most needed are not accessible to them 
To meet this exigency, priests must find collabor 
ators from among the laity. The Holy Fathe 
assures us that there is reason to thank God i 
this instance for the increasing number of lai 
people who “have the call” to sanctify and to thi 
apostolate. 


The employment of lay collaborators will b 
successful if it is done along these lines: 1. Lay 
leaders must be selected and employed in work fo: 
which they are most suited; 2. they must b 
trained for the apostolate, particular care to be 
given to their proper “intellectual” formation; 3 
they must actually be used in teaching religion 
ministering to the poor, the sick, etc. The posi 
tion of lay workers in relation to the priests i 
of supreme importance. When the lay apostolat 
fails, it is usually due to mistakes made here 
Hence the need of following the Holy Father’ 
wise counsel: . 

“Be exacting in pointing out their goals to then 
(the laity) and be constant in encouraging then 
toward their realization. As is clear, they will no 
have to give orders, but neither may they b 
reduced to merely carrying out orders. . 

“Therefore, leave them sufficient scope fo 
developing a spirit of eager and fruitful initiative 
this will also make them happier, more alert an 
ready to collaborate with you.” 

The hour for Catholic lay action presses. M. 
its imminence be sensed by our priests and people 
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Religious Garb Legal in Public School 


HE STATE OF KENTUCKY told a court that 

it is unconstitutional to bar Sisters from teach- 
ing in public schools while wearing their religious 
habits. Any such ban, the State contended, would 
abridge the privileges and immunities guaranteed 
to the Sisters as citizens by the U. S. Constitution 
and the Kentucky Constitution. 

The State’s argument was contained in a formal 
answer, filed in Franklin Circuit Court, to a law- 
suit brought by a retired Methodist minister. The 
minister's suit contended that, when Sisters teach 
in public schools, separation of church and state 
is violated. He asked the court to declare it illegal. 

In reply, the State said that if the court took such 
action, it would be denying ‘‘to Kentucky citizens who 
happen to be members of the Roman Catholic Church, 
to individual nuns, and to orthodox Jewish persons and 
others wearing distinctive raiment or insignia, the right 
to earn their livelihood in the teaching profession and 
the right to worshipping God according to the dictates 


wf their consciences, all of which is a deprivation and 
diminution of civil rights.” 


Housing Project 


oe 1,200 ONTARIO FAMILIES will begin build- 
ing their own homes this spring under a co- 
pperative plan spearheaded ‘by a Catholic priest, 
Father F. A. Marrocco, director of the social action 
Hepartment of the Canadian Catholic Conference 
and a faculty member of St. Patrick’s College. 
Under his leadership, thirty-five study groups 
are now meeting in various parts of the province to 
learn construction techniques, the intricacies of site 
sélection and mortgage financing and the prin- 
-iples of cooperative home building. Members 
pf each group will work together in constructing 
one another’s homes. But, in the true spirit of 
ooperation, none will know in advance which 
nouse is to be his—the homes being assigned, when 
completed, by vote of the group. 
The only qualification a family requires to be- 
some a member of a group, Father Marrocco said, 
is that it needs a house and is unable to acquire 
ne through ordinary channels. There are no 
estrictions as to race, color or creed; in fact, about 
orty per cent of the families participating in the 
are non-Catholics. 
Three basic floor plans “‘with all frills eliminated” 
used in the project, Father Marrocco explained, add- 
, that ‘the cost won't vaty more than $100 ot so if 
> of these plans is followed.” 


REVIEW 


Marian Congress 


Hs HOLINESS, POPE PIUS XII, has cabled his 
apostolic benediction to the San Francisco 
Organizers of the Franciscan National Marian 
Congress to be held in California, May 2-9. The 
message was signed by Most Reverend Giovanni 
B. Montini, papal pro-secretary. The Marian cele- 
brations to be held in six California cities will 
observe the Year of Mary, proclaimed by the Holy 
Father, and the centennial of the proclamation 
of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. 
The Congress will be the largest North American 


meeting for Catholics since the Canadian Marian 
Congress in Ottawa in 1947. 


Austria’s Fatal Years 


Te COMMISSION for Modern Austrian History 

is publishing a two-volume work entitled 
Austria's Fatal Years: 1908-1919—The Political 
Diary of Josef Redlich, The first volume, cover- 
ing the period from 1908 to.1914, has just ap- 
peared. The second volume will be published in 
the spring of this year. 


Josef Redlich, whose diary is reproduced in this 
work, was one of Austria’s best-known historians 
and authorities on constitutional law. He taught 
at American and British universities and was him- 
self considered an expert on British government. 
For many years before and during World War 
I he was a member of the Austrian Reichsrat and 
in 1917 was appointed by Emperor Charles to form 
an Austrian government. In 1918 he had the 
task of helping liquidate the Hapsburg Empire. In 
his diary, he faithfully recorded all the conver- 
sations and events which led to World War 1 
and ultimately to the destruction of the Monarchy. 
He was acquainted with nearly all the statesmen in 
his time and took part in the major conferences. 
His diary now makes it possible to evaluate many 
events of those fateful years in their proper light. 

We learn of the publication of this important his- 
torical work from Awsirian Information of January 16. 
Having gone through another world War and a long 
period of occupation which is still burdening the coun- 
try, Austria deserves a sympathetic hearing from the 
nations of the world, particularly from the leading 
powers, who have not yet succeeded in getting together 
at this late date to fashion a peace reaty for Germany’s 
former ally. It is hoped that Josef Redlich’s Diary will 
stimulate interest in Austria’s present plight. 
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Roman Pilgrimage 


T# CANONIZATION of Blessed Pius X in Rome 

on May 29 is to be the high point of a 
European pilgrimage sponsored by the Liturgical 
Conference of the United States. The Pilgrimage 
is open not only to all members of the Conference, 
but also to any other interested persons, priests, 
religious and laity. 

The group will fly from New York to Paris 
on May 16, with those preferring an ocean trip 
sailing from New York on the Queen Mary, on 
May 12. After a visit to Lourdes, the pilgrims 
will arrive in Rome several days before the can- 
onization, where a full week will be spent. Plans 
call for the singing of a High Mass by the group 
at the tomb of the new saint and a special audience 
with the Holy Father. 

On the remainder of the tour, in addition to the 
usual sights, places, persons and things of special 
liturgical and apostolic interest will be included. 
The itinerary includes: Assissi, Florence, Ravenna, 
Venice, the birthplace of Pius X at Riese, Milan, 
Innsbruck with Father Joseph Jungmann, S.J., 
Vienna, a Sunday morning with Father Pius Parsch 
at Klosterneuburg, Salzburg with Fathers John 
Dillers-Berger and Thomas Michaels, O.S.B., 
Munich, Frankfurt, Mainz, a Sunday at Maria 
Laach Abbey, Trier, Cologne, Amsterdam, Paris 
with the Abbe Michonneau. Return arrival in 
New York will be June 29 by air and July 6 
by ship. 

Full information on the pilgrimage may be obtained 


from the secretary of the Liturgical Conference, Rev. 
A. F. Wilmes, Elsberry, Mo. 


Expensive Slums 


| ese SPENDING for housing was given as 

one cause of spreading blight and slums in 
American cities. Earl Kribben, Assistant to the 
president of Marshall Field & Co., speaking at the 
conference of the Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America, said: 

“Americans used to spend 20 to 25 per cent of 
their incomes on housing. They are currently 
averaging less than 13 per cent, and expecting to 
get for it more and better housing in a period of 
rising building costs.” 

Mr. Kribben also is chairman of the Chicago 
_ Metropolitan Housing Council’s conservation com- 

mittee. He said about half the country’s urban 
population lives in areas which are actually 
blighted or threatened with blight and added: 
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“Many thoughtful people consider slum preven: 
tion and slum clearance to be the number one 
challenge to civic leadership and to local govern- 
ment throughout the country.” 


Slum and blighted areas, he said, comprise about 2C 
per cent of a representative group of American cities, 
produce only 6 per cent of tax revenues, yet account fot 
45 per cent of major crimes, 50 per cent of all disease, 
35 per cent of fires and 45 per cent of all city service 
costs. “Obviously,” Mr. Kribben said, “it is an ex- 
pensive luxury to maintain an area which costs 7% times 
what it yields in taxes.” 


Applying School Taxes 


A 20-YEAR FIGHT for a “‘square school tax deal” 
for every American family is being carried 
to the California legislature by a father of ten 
children, four of whom are in the armedsservices. 
Five times, the father, William N. Webber, an 
accountant, has challenged the Los Angeles Board 
of Education’s annual budget as unconstitutional 
and discriminatory. Webber holds that the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments are violated when all 
citizens are taxed for the education of all children, 
and then all the money is used exclusively for the 
education of those children whose parents send 
them to public schools. 


Webber further says that the school board is 
illegally and unconstitutionally discriminating 
against religious citizens and in favor of those 
who hold that one religion is as good as another 
or that no religion is as good as any. This prac- 
tice, Webber has repeatedly charged in letters and 
personal appearances before the school board, 
violates the U. S. Constitution, the decisions of 
the U. S. Supreme Court, the Northwest Ordi- 
nance, and the entire American tradition and prin- 
ciple of equal rights for all citizens. 


Webber's root contention is that school taxes 
cannot legally be levied. merely for the support 
of a particular school or schools. They are levied 
for “the educable needs of a// children.” and are 
misappropriated when not expended for tha 
purpose. |} 


Where there is compulsion by law to attend school 
Webber said, every parent has the same right of sub 
sidy, no matter how he exercises his right of free choice 
of schools which meet state standards. To subsidiz 
parents who make one choice, and penalize parent: 
who make another choice, Webber said, is to creat 
illegally a state within a state, consisting of a preferre 
class of citizens, in violation of the Constitution, 


oe 
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Efforts to End Anti-Catholic Discrimination 


in Switzerland 


/ | HE CATHOLIC POPULAR PARTY in Switzerland 

and a group of Catholics in the Swiss Fed- 
eral Chamber are leading a movement to bring 
about an end to the curtailment of religious liberty 
under which Catholics in that country have been 
living for a long time. Catholics seek to be placed 
on an equal footing with members of other re- 
ligions, a position now denied them. 


As a first step, a committee has been organized 
to draft a report on the disabilities suffered by 
Swiss Catholics. It is expected that this report 
will be presented as a petition to the Swiss Par- 
liament. The decision to draw up the report grew 
out of a recent debate in the Zurich Cantonal 
Assembly over alleged illegal activities by Jesuit 
priests in Zurich. 


A prior report to the Assembly, which charged 
that the Jesuits violated Article 51 of the Federal 
Constitution, was shelved by a 95 to 35 vote. 
Article 51 of the Constitution of 1874 prohibits 
Jesuits from carrying on activities in church or 
schools. 

While the present law directly and primarily restricts 
the activities of the Jesuits, it also forbids the founda- 


tion of new convents and religious orders, as well as 
the re-establishment of those suppressed in the past. 


Vatican State Jubilee 


ee uARy 11 of this year marked the silver 

jubilee of the establishment of the Vatican 
State. It was twenty-five years ago that the treaty 
recognizing the Pope’s sovereign rights over the 
Vatican City State and various extra-territorial 


buildings in Italy was concluded at the Lateran. 


Palace in Rome. Signed by the late Pietro 
Cardinal Gasparri for Pope Pius XI, and by 
Benito Mussolini for Italy, the Lateran Treaty 
freed the Papacy from voluntary imprisonment 
in Vatican City. ; 

Ever since the day in 1870, when the 
Piedomontese army seized Rome, the Popes had 
refused to leave the confines of the Vatican. By 
the 1929 treaty, the Holy See acquiesced to Italy’s 
occupation of the rest of the former Papal states 
in Italy and became an independent entity with 


he right of direct communication with other states, 


sven in time of war. 
The Lateran Treaty negotiations were conducted 


cretly over a period of two years. Pope Pius | 
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XI told the world of the treaty in a dramatic 
fashion. While speaking to Lenten preachers who 
had visited him on the eve of the anniversary of 
his coronation, he suddenly departed from his 
text to make the announcement as a clock struck 
noon: 


“On this very day, at this vety hour, and perhaps 
at this very moment,” he said, ‘down there at 
Our Palace of the Lateran, a Treaty and Corcordat 
are being signed.” 

Pope Pius XI said that there would be some who 
would criticize the conditions accepted by the Vatican. 
Some would say, he added, that the Vatican City territory 
was too small. However, he pointed out that it was 
as much as had been deliberately asked for. The Pope 
said he viewed these things from the standpoint of St. 


Francis of Assisi—‘‘just enough to keep the body united 
to the soul.” 


Catholic Advertising and the Catholic Market 


ee ee CATHOLIC newspapers in the U. S. 

have joined together to form a new’ organi- 
zation, Catholic Newspaper Representatives, for 
the purpose of turning “their tiny stream of na- 
tional advertising into a broad and flowing river 
of revenue.’” In other words, the object of the 
new organization is to derive for the Catholic 
press of our country its rightful measure of revenue 
from national advertisers in proportion to the size 
of the Catholic market. 

Facts and figures published by Catholic News- 
paper Representatives reveal some interesting 
data, among which are the following: Retail sales 
among Catholics amount to more than $31.3 
billion annually, of which $7.6 billion is spent for 
food, one billion for drugs and $1.7 for gasoline. 
In urban areas, the big buying areas, the Catholic 
market runs as high as 60 per cent of the total 
sales. The Catholic birth rate is now 82 per cent 
higher than the rest of the U. S. with over a mil- 
lion Catholic births in 1952. Over 5.4 million 
youth are under Catholic instruction; one out of 
every four children ten years of age and under is 
a Catholic child. Catholic institutions include 679 
seminaries and colleges, 11,914 schools and 3,186 
religious and charitable institutions. . 

The Most Reverend Thomas K. Gorman, Episcopal 
Chairman of the NCWC Press Department, explained 
how national advertising represents the difference be- 
tween what the Catholic newspaper can do now and 
what it should like to do. “If we fail to get it,” he 
warned, ‘‘we are not going anywhere.” 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


THE BENDER FAMILY, GERMAN PIONEERS OF 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (1708-1045) 


LV¢ 


Emeric Bender and the Growth of 
St. Joseph s Parish (1840) 


N JANUARY 29, 1835, Father Henry Lemke 
() wrote from Ebensburg as follows: “Since 
the 23rd of December (1834) I am staying here 
in Ebensburg. Twenty years ago all this country 
round about was covered by woods, and if you 
go a thousand steps, you will enter again into the 
ptimeval forest. Yesterday I met the Squire, also 
called District Judge, hauling a load of wood 
which he himself had cut and loaded. (This was 
evidently Emeric Bender) In the country round 
about a great number of Germans are living, most 
of them Catholics. As is the case generally, the 
Germans here also preferred to settle in the woods, 
while the Irish, French and other nationalities 
like to settle among the Americans in the cities 
on the highways and along canals, trading in all 
kinds of articles and keeping hotels. The Ger- 
mans of this district come to church regularly and 
gladly, though they have often to leave their 
homes in the dead of night in order to reach the 
church in time for service. On one Sunday of 
th month I have to go to Loretto, ten miles from 
this place, and on another Sunday I have to travel 
to the new settlement of Hart’s Sleeping Place, 
twelve miles distant, where fifty-four German 
families are living, mostly Alsatians and Rhenish 
Bavarians from the Palatinate. They have built 
a church with their own savings. 

You probably wish to know what revenues I 
have here. I have none but what the people give 
me, and as the people have very little, I likewise 
have very little. -I can really say that_I have 
never in my life been so poor and at the same 
time so rich. For here I feel satisfied and happy 
and have everything in abundance which is neces- 
sary for the maintenance and support of life. And 
why should I wish for money? In regard to food 
and drink I am badly off, and since I have come 
to America, I cannot judge so harshly the Children 
of Israel for having become dejected when remem- 
bering the flesh pots of Egypt. My health, 
however, improves with every pile soe I en- 
counter. 25) 


25) Kittell, eee PP. 281-283; | Winer, Benedic- 
tines, pp. 41-42 : 


German families in a new settlement is to build 


The economic condition of Father Lemke in 
Ebensburg and Hart’s Sleeping Place was typical 
of the priests of his time. Some of the missionary 
priests were placed into even worse situations. 
Father Dubuisson reported in 1837 that most con- 
gregations did not have suficient means to support 
the priests and, but for the charity of some parish- 
ioners, many a priest could not have existed on 
their missions. Bishop Rosati wrote in June, 1837, 
that his priests have to put up a constant struggle 
against privations, and despise the comforts of 
life, being satisfied with any board and lodging. 
And these zealous Germans who, with their own 
means and without financial assistance of their 
bishop, have erected their church, were also able 
to pay some salary to their pastor. 

The men of St. Joseph’s at Hart’s Sleeping Place 
would subscribe a certain sum towards the sup- 
port of their priest every year. The list of sub- 
scribers for the year commencing July 19, 1835, 
is still preserved, while others are lost. Emeric 
Bender heads the list with a subscription of $5.00, 
followed by John G. Miller and Jacob Schabacker 
who subscribed the same sum. In all, 78 men 
pledged a total of $120. This was surely an ex- 
traordinarily large sum for a mission congregation 
at a time when the annual salary of a pastor 
amounted to only $200 and the people had services 
in their church only once a month.?®) What the 
congregations in Ebensburg and Johnstown, which 
had services once a month, contributed, is not 
recorded. On the fourth Sunday of the month the 
unorganized congregations in the county were 
visited in turn and they also came forth with 
some small contributions. Besides, the farm 
Father Lemke had bought was of some assistance 
to the priest by being cultivated. Yet, what counts 
more than this favorable economic condition was 
the fact that Father Lemke liked his missions and 
only with great reluctance took over Loretto in 
1840. * 

Bishop Purcell of Cincinnati wrote in th e 
Catholic Telegraph that “the first movement of 


a church and school house.” (September 4, 1835), 
Yet this was not true of the German settleme ent 


Trop Wirtner, pine pp. 48-44, 
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t Hart's Sleeping Place, when they built their 
hurch in 1830. In fact, at that time parochial 
chools were rare. The educational institutions 
vere colleges, convents and orphanages. It was 
yaly in 1838 that the Catholic Directory lists the 
irst parochial school in St. Michael’s Parish in 
*hiladelphia. In 1838 six parochial schools are 
isted in the Directory for the whole state of 
ennsylvania. This number did not grow, but 
ather decreased to five in 1840 and became sta- 
ionary in the years 1841 and 1842. When the 
liocese of Pittsburgh was erected in 1843, there 
vas found in the whole of Western Pennsylvania 
t boys’ college and boys’ parochial school at the 
athedral, a girls’ academy and girls’ parochial 
chool at the cathedral, a girls’ school connected 
with the convent of the Sisters of Mercy and 
mother girls’ school in St. Paul’s Orphanage. 
Jutside of Pittsburgh no school was found. The 
Directory for 1847 lists the same schools with an 
uttendance of 200 boys in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
school and 260 girls at the Mercy Convent and the 
JIrphanage. Then the Drrectory adds: ‘“There 
ure Day Schools, 1.¢., parochial schools, for Ger- 
man children in and about Pittsburgh, in which 
ubout 300 pupils are taught. Similar schools exist 
nm other parts of the diocese, especially in the 
Serman congregation of St. Mary's Town, Erie, 
McKeesport, etc.” * 

However, in Cambria County the parochial 
schools were established at a later date. The peo- 
ple in the northern part of Cambria County, writes 
Father Lambing, “who for the most part were 
Catholic, did all in their power to have parish 
schools. They supplied the deficiency first by 
having Catholic teachers employed in the public 
schools. Although this measure may have been 
productive of some good, the people in Carroll- 
‘own were not satisfied until they had a parish 
school opened some time after 1856.”*") ; 

Meanwhile the congregation at Hart’s Sleeping 
Place had been increasing in numbers until about 
the year 1850. In 1840 the inhabitants of Sus- 
quehanna Township, in which St. Joseph’s Church 
was located, counted 181 males and 196 females. 
There were 17 males in the fifties and only 13 
females. In the adjoining township there were 

actual count in 1840 as many as 358 males and 
1 Men over fifty totaled 16, and the 
males over fifty were 12.”*) Accordingly, a 


27) Lambing, Dioceses of Pittsburgh and Allegheny, 
ae l 


349. 
28) Rupp, Isaac, History of Dauphin and Cambria 
Sounties, Lancaster, Pa., 1848, p. 575. 
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great number of parishioners lived in Carroll 
Township and at greater distances from the church. 
By that time, St. Joseph’s Church had become too 
small for the ever-increasing congregation. It was 
quite natural that a new church had to be built 
in Carrolltown, where the majority of parishioners 
lived. This church finally ready for service in 
1850 and its erection caused a great decrease of 
membership of St. Joseph’s, so that the latter be- 
came a mission of the Carrolltown church and 
remains so to this day. 


With the increase of population there came to 
Squire Bender an increased measure of responsi- 
bility and cares. His legal duties as justice of the 
peace were comparatively light in view of the 
settled character of the peace-loving community 
over which he had jurisdiction. Yet there con- 
stantly turned up many difficulties of domestic and 
social life which demanded the attention of Squire 
Bender for the preservation of peace in the com- 
munity. When anything went wrong, or some- 
body suffered a real or imaginary wrong, Squire 
Bender was appealed to for redress first of all. 
Thus Squire Bender was not only judge, but also 
confidential friend of a great number of settlers 
of the district. In dealing with the people he was 
guided not so much by the letter of the law as 
by the dictates of charity. It seems that every 
corporate move of the community tending to moral 
and social uplift was. inspired by Squire Bender. 
When money had to be raised, Squire Bender 
headed the subscription lists. In case the priest 
needed help for the cleaning and repairing of the 
church building, a word from Squire Bender was 
sufficient to obtain volunteers. Squire Bender 
was privileged, therefore, to exercise on a large 
scale a good influence among the settlers of his 
particular district and to help mould the habits 
and ways of those people after the pattern of 
Christ. 


We quoted above the words of commendation 
written by Bishop Kenrick in his diary in 1832, 


in regard to the congregation at Hart’s Sleeping 


Place. When the Bishop returned seven years 
later in 1839, he could not help stressing the same 
words of praise. “I went the next day (July 18, 
1839),” the Bishop writes, “to Hart's Sleeping 
Place in Susquehanna Township; there I confirmed 
seventy-three persons in the Church of St. Joseph 
on the 19th day of July. Here lives the Rev. Mr. 
Lemke on land which he bought with his own 
personal money. There are about one hundred 
and twenty families in the congregation; they are 
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generally poor people, but they are strong in 
practical piety and sincere worth. The pastor is 
much esteemed for his devotion to duty and zeal 
for religion.”*°) This praise of the people in 
general is due to a certain extent to the influence 
of Squire Bender. 

Owing to his education and administrative 
talent, Emeric Bender had been managing the 
affairs of the Bender family during the declining 
years of his father. The prestige which he was 
to enjoy later in his township and county gave 
him opportunities to promote the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of the rather large family of 
descendants of John Jacob Bender in a higher 
degree. When he heard that his younger brother, 
William, who had settled in Maryland, had become 
rather lukewarm in the practice of his religion, 
he considered it his duty to write him a letter of 
admonition. 

The piety of the settlers was enkindled by the 
reading of devotional books. The family tradition 
of the Benders transmitted in that regard only the 
fact that Squire Bender bought a copy of the 
German Bible printed by the Irish publisher 
Murphy in Baltimore, which is still preserved as 
a precious treasure by the family. Prince Gal- 
litzin had carried it from Baltimore to Cambria 
County. Copies of the Gospels and Epistles with 
explanations, were found in every home, and it 
may have been that the Squire read them in 
church to the congregation when there was no 
Mass, as happened most of the time: 


Squire Bender and the Church in 
Carrolltown (1850) 


We already remarked that in 1850 the congre- 
gation of St. Joseph’s at Hart’s Sleeping Place was 
divided and that most of the people joined the 
new church which was finished in 1850. 

Father Modestus Wirtner, O.S.B., relates the 
beginning of the new church as follows: “Father 
Lemke, in traveling through the country in all 


directions, gained the conviction that Hart’s Sleep- | 


ing Place was not the best suited place for a 
church, since it was not centrally located. Even- 
tually he decided to establish a new settlement 
farther south, at a place which he considered 
situated in the centre of the Catholic population. 
He was supported in his view by many prominent 
Catholics, especially by Squire Bender who was 
looked upon by all settlers as a paragon of wisdom. 
And the authority of Squire Bender helped to 


29) Wirtner, Benedictines, p. 48. 


30) Wirtner, Benedictines, p. 49. 
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overcome the objections of some settlers living i 
the vicinity of Hart's Sleeping Place who did no 
see the wisdom of establishing a new churcl 
within the distance of a few miles from the ol 
one. Eventually Father Lemke bought the lane 
on which at present Carrolltown is located?” 
with his own money. In the summer of 1848 
Father Lemke sold his property in Carrolltown t 
the Benedictines and left the congregation in thei 
charge. 

In November of 1847, Father Nicholas Stauber 
pastor of St. Joseph’s at Hart’s Sleeping Place 
appointed a committee of three to take up sub 
scriptions for the building of a new church. Squir 
Emeric Bender was appointed president and treas 
urer of this committee. The Squire heads thi 
list of subscribers with $100. Seven other gentle 
men subscribed the same amount. The sum tota 
of $3,312 was subscribed by 172 men. « 

At the beginning of the year 1849, a committe 
of nine was appointed to manage the buildings 
procedure. Squire Emeric was appointed treasure 
of this committee. When the committee was if 
search of a particular spot where the church wa 
to be built, Squire Bender gave the decidins 
opinion. Reaching the site of the present church 
Squire Bender stuck his walking stick into th 
ground saying: “We are a small group and mus 
build for future growth; we will increase anc 
must build on a spot where we are seen. Her 
on this high spot we can be seen from afar, anc 
on this spot we will build the church.” Tha 
was final and was unanimously agreed to. 

The contract was let by the building committe 
on March 15, 1849, and the cornerstone laid o1 
June 10th following. On Sunday, December 22 
1850, Father Celestine Englbrecht, O.S.B., cele 
brated High Mass at St. Joseph’s at Hart’s Sleeping; 
Place as usual. During Mass he made the follow 
ing announcement: “Next Wednesday, on Christ 
mas Day, the new church at Carrolltown will b 
dedicated and in future the new church will b 
your parish church and St. Joseph’s of this plac 


will be only a mission church attended by a pries 


from Carrolltown.” The new church was 
cated in honor of St. Benedict. 

In 1854 the last payment of the subscription 
for the new St. Benedict’s Church became el 
also the final settlement with the contractor. 
November 1, 1854, the building committee met 
make arrangement for the final payment of | 
church. Emeric Bender was present and presid 


dedi 
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t that meeting. In the absence of the secretary 
e also wrote the minutes. On November ios 
854, the committee met again and submitted the 
inal statement of construction of the church. The 
sceipts amounted to $6,982.54 and the expenses 
ystaled $8,543.55. Money due from subscriptions 
nd not yet paid amounted to $724.96. Pew rent 
ue and not yet paid amounted to $270.02. This 
atement was signed by Squire Emeric Bender as 
easurer of the building committee.**) 

St. Benedict's Church, built according to the 
irections of Squire Bender on the highest spot 
1 the town of Carrolltown, is still to be seen from 
istances of many miles around. The vision of 
ather Lemke and Squire Bender has been realized 
) the fullest extent. Although the quality of the 
und was not of the best, strenuous labor and 
ersevering patience of the Catholic settlers have 
hanged the land into fine agricultural fields and 
readows. Carrolltown has grown into a good- 
ized city and Hart’s Sleeping Place is still a 
ountry-side. 


After the dedication of St. Benedict’s of Car- 
alltown, services were regularly held in St. 
oseph’s at Hart’s Sleeping Place for ten years 
p to 1860. Thereafter Sunday services were 
iscontinued for forty-three years, from 1860 to 
903. During these years Mass was celebrated in 
hat church only annually on the feast of St. 
oseph, Patron of the Church. On September 6, 
903, the church was re-opened for Sunday services 
nd they continue to be held regularly on Sundays 
) the present. Thus the venerable pioneer-church 
‘ill serves its original purpose after more than 
20 years. 


The fact that Hart’s Sleeping Place remained 
country-side saved the venerable St. Joseph’s 
hurch from destruction. A German layman, de- 
loring the replacement of the old pioneer 
hurches by modern buildings, wrote a hundred 
ears ago (in 1849) as follows: “It is a real 
leasure to enter an old church. You are re- 
uinded everywhere of the many holy children of 
sod who have knelt there in prayer and have 
ent fervent petitions from that hallowed build- 
ig up to the Throne of Mercy. You feel as if your 
wn poor prayers are carried up in union with 
ve multitudes of the prayers sent up to heaven 
rom that place. But these are considerations 
hich our present generation does no more under- 
and. Everything has to be made new, modern 


31) Wirtner, Benedictines, pp. 23-24, 101-110. 
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and large. Yet, in providing more space, regard 
should also be taken of the venerable character 
of the old buildings which have become so dear 
to the hearts of by-gone generations.” 


Indeed, St. Joseph’s Church deserves the venera- 
tion of the present generation, having been hal- 
lowed by the piety of the old pioneers and the 
sacrifices of the sturdy mountaineers. And those 
parishioners of St. Joseph kept even the temporal 
House of God clean by dint of sacrifices of a 
personal nature. Father Wirtner relates that the 
parishioners of St. Joseph would never enter the 
church shod. As soon as they reached the town, 
they took off their shoes and carried them in 
hand to church. On their return they would put 
on their shoes as soon as they left the town. At 
home those pioneer men and women would always 
walk around barefooted, even in winter. It was a 
common thing for those pioneers to walk bare- 
foot to the stable in snow to feed the cattle, or 
run to the spring for a bucket of water. Even 
families of shoemakers proved no exception. 
Accordingly, the robust settlers were blessed with 
a health which kept the doctors away.*”) 


The Rev. Benedictine Father Oswald Moos- 
mueller described conditions as he had found them 
at Hart’s Sleeping Place, Carrolltown and the 
vicinity in 1856 and 1857 as follows: “The quality 
of the land is not the best. Strenuous labor, 
patience and a wise economy are needed. The 
forest, as a rule, is dense, nay, very dense. The 
wood of the trees: White pine, hemlock, chest- 
nut, oak and poplar, which is high-priced when- 
ever it is sawed ina mill. Since there is no market 
here, lumber has to be taken to a railroad station 
or a city and there sold on credit. For these rea- 
sons a new settler cannot sell his lumber and will 
burn all the wood which he does not need for 
building or for rail fences. Hence he strips the 
trees of bark and lets them rot. This explains 
why the neighborhood of Carrolltown and large 
sections of the mountains present such a dreary 
aspect. The high winds easily throw down those 
damaged trees and even otherwise they might fall 
suddenly on men and horse traveling on the 


toad? @°) 


In the course of time the conservative and pro- 
gressive elements clashed at Hart’s Sleeping Place 
as well as in other places. It was about the year 
1860 that this contention arose for the first time. 


32) Wirtner, Benedictines, p. 112. 
33) Wirtner, Benedictines, pp. 111-112. 
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Squire Bender showed good common sense during 
those critical years of transition by favoring the 
cause of progress; he saw clearly that a sudden 
break in tradition would work more harm than 
good and so he advocated a slow and peaceful 
adjustment to modern conditions. The practical 
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solution he followed helped greatly to overcome 
the opposition of excessive conservatisis whe 
could not see any good in the progressive move 


ment. 
(To be concluded) 


REV.. JOHN LENHART, O.F.M., Cap. 
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Barry, Colman J., O.S.B. The Catholic Church and 
German Americans. The Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, 1953. 348 pages. $6.00. 


apes BOOK could not have been published forty 
years ago; for then the memories of the issues 
were still too vivid, the feelings which once ran so 
high were still not entirely allayed, and most important 
of all, no one could have summoned the impartiality of 
judgment and the unbiased perspective for this phase 
of history required of the true historian. 

This book tells the story of the conflicts, maneuvers, 
fears, devotion, intrigues, and zeal, misplaced and 
genuine, of those who witnessed the influx of immi- 
grants from Europe to the United States during the 
latter half of the last century. It was unavoidable that 
strains would arise when the Catholic minority was faced 
with the stupendous task of assimilating to itself elements 
with different and pronounced national backgrounds. 

Now that the tensions and antagonisms are all relaxed, 
we can see that both camps were motivated primarily 
by the supreme concern of saving souls and building 
up the Church. But how all concerned differed in their 
view of the danger to souls and the Church, how they 
differed about methods and safeguards, how zeal for a 


high cause can sometimes be contaminated by selfish 
ness, how personalities can cloud an issue, all this 1: 
graphically told by Father Barry in this masterful pre 
sentation. Here we learn the epic story of Peter Pau 
Cahensly, a young man fired with what in a later day 
would have been called Catholic Action or the lay 
apostolate, the mistrust and obloquy that stalked his 
every move, as so often occurs in a noble crusade, and 
finally his triumphal vindication and recognition as < 
man fit to be classed with laymen like Frederic Ozanam 

It is an intensely interesting drama, and’ as the action 
unfolds we see all the outstanding characters of the 
time playing their roles: James Cardinal Gibbons, John 
Ireland, Peter Abbelen, Archbishop Corrigan, Fathes 
Faerber, Archbishop Keane, Archbishop Katzer, Johr 
Laricaster Spalding, the impetuous Bishop McQuaid, and 
the redoubtable Denis O’Connell. Each of these, be: 
cause of his distinct character and dynamic personality, 
would make the subject of a biography. 

As we read the story of how Catholic immigrant: 
from Germany became a valuable constituent of the 
Catholic Church in America and indeed a valuable addi. 
tion to the country at large, we can clearly discern the 
finger of God guiding the affairs of the Church through 
the welter and confusion of human controversy. In 
spite of controversy that was often bitter and intemperate, 
of occasional lapses by the great protagonists into un- 
worthy language and shameful intrigue, of the injection 
of personal ambition. into a sacred cause, the Church 
in the United States today is strong and virile and 
stands before the world as a “House United,” in the 
words with which Father Barry titles his climaxing 
chapter. 


Father Barry presents his thesis in six chapters cover- 


- ing some 230 pages, and then offers the reader.a series 


of nine appendixes, each of which is a document per. 
tinent to the text. In this way Father Barry presents 
a complete thesis. But the historian’s admirable skill 
is much more evident in his confident mastery of the 
events of the whole period and in his constant impar- 
tiality in the treatment of what was not so long ag 
an inflammable subject. The book obviously require 
long study, distant travel, and the temperament of tk 
true historian, To the reader the fruits of these qualitic 
are presented in this volume, which ranks with the. be 
we have in Catholic Americana. é 


Rev. FREDERIC ECKHOFF 
Dardenne, Mo. 
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Jissell, Robert and Helen. Stretching the Family In- 


come. Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., N York 
1953. 258 pages. $3.00, int 


How to stretch the family income has been, is 
and probably always will be a question which pursues, 
>erplexes and sometimes plagues the average family. The 
authors offer their solution to this problem in their book, 
Stretching the Family Income, which is a reflection of 
their experiences, as parents of five children, in meeting 
he ever-constant pressure of family needs. : 


The authors’ original premise, based on the Thomistic 
division of goods, namely, absolute necessities, con- 
ditioned necessities, and luxuries, is excellent, since these 
Shree points can be applied to any time, place or family 
group. They are to be complimented for their recog- 
aition of the part that a well- defined philosophy plays 
‘on home life. 


Robert and Helen Cissell have a good Catholic ap- 
proach in that they believe that the management of 
money is closely related to the Catholic concept of a 
good marriage. They deplore the increasing tendency 
on the part of many modern couples to attach too much 
‘mportance to the acquisition of material possessions— 
che newest gadgets and appliances, the very latest in 
nome furnishings, this year’s model of car. In their 
frenzied attempt to acquire these things which are, in a 
way, a token of their “keeping up with the Jones’,” 
-hey often overlook the true purpose of marriage, the 
degetting of children. 


Unfortunately, Robert and Helen Cissell becloud their 
sriginal clearly stated premise with too much senti- 
mentality—perhaps a result of their own noble and 
lofty ideals—and fail to offer practical rules to their 
readers who, in many instances, might fail to be mo- 
tivated by equally high principles. The book will be read 
by practical people who expect it to provide information 
more practical than inspirational. 


The authors, because of their background and prestige 
as college graduates and the father’s position as a uni- 
versity professor, presume that the average family, mem- 
bers of the working class, can do certain things which 
may be acceptable in the Cissell’s group as a noble 
experiment. But, to the far more numerous, the less 
formally educated parents, these things would be a cause 
of embarrassment and even ridicule. For example, 
parents cutting their children’s hair as an economy 
measure might save money but not feelings. I know 
this from my experience in our parish school. While 
this may be a small point with people of the authors’ 
background, continually, throughout the entire book, 
they minimize social recognition which is very important 
to less tutored people. 


Among the subjects covered in the book are: budget- 
ing, care in purchasing and wise buying, life insurance, 

ial Security benefits and the many modern credit 
agencies. Emphasis is placed upon making the manage- 
rent of income a family project. This is important 
ecause, after all, all members of the family will bene- 
fit from the success of this project and, therefore, it 
should be based upon co-operative effort. The authors 
point out two other elements important in carrying out 
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this project successfully. First, long range planning 
must be done and provision made for emergencies which 
might, and often do, arise. Secondly, emphasis must 
be placed upon any and all saving, no matter how trivial 
it might seem. 


The authors, in their vehement Opposition to install- 
ment buying of any article from clothing to cars, 
apparently fail to understand one of the basic facts of 
our credit system is that, actually, in an organized 
economy, good credit is money. 


The authors offer great inspiration from their own 
personal achievement and, no doubt, many will find 
their report of valuable aid in their own situation. How- 
ever, I am afraid that many others will be unable to 
sift the ‘‘wheat from the chaff’ and, therefore, will 
find the book a very interesting story but not a practical 
handbook of family financial guidance. 


REVEREND JOHN W. MILLER, M.A., PH.D. 
Jennings, Missouri 


Easter Book 


HE sToRY of the celebration of Easter is un- 

folded in The Easter Book by Rev. Francis X. 
Weiser, S.J., just published by Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York ($3). This companion volume to 
the author’s highly successful Christmas Book presents 
the story of Easter in all its aspects, as it is celebrated 
in many countries. In addition to the liturgical back- 
ground of pre-Lent, Ash Wednesday, Passiontide, Palm 
Sunday, Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, Holy Saturday, 
Easter Sunday and the period immediately following, 
many non-religious practices and traditions, having a 
religious origin in most instances, are explored. 


Of particular interest are the Lenten and Easter 
Calendar, and the Dates for Ash Wednesday and Easter 
from 1954 through 1965, which are included in Father 
Weiser’s informative and entertaining book. A chap- 
ter is devoted to hymns and carols, some with music, 
that are sung at Easter by many peoples. Food also 
plays an important part in the fast and feast of the 
Easter season and, in addition to several recipes, the 
menus and special treats of many countries are described. 
An interesting survival of early Christian Lenten fare, 
Father Weiser tells us, is a certain form of bread 
familiar to all of us. The Christians in the Roman Em- 
pire made a special dough consisting of flour, salt and » 
water, and shaped it in the form of two arms crossed 
in prayer, to remind them that Lent is a season of 
penance and devotion. They called these breads “little 
arms” (bracellae). From the Latin word the Germans 
later comed the term “brezel” or “prezel,’”’ from which 
comes our word ‘‘pretzel.” 


The beautiful illustrations by Robert Frankenberg 
show with historical accuracy some Easter customs ob- 
served throughout the world. Mr. Frankenberg also 
illustrated the author’s Christmas Book which not only 
became an immediate best seller, but established itself 
as a standard book on the celebration of Christmas. 
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Pattee, Richard. This Is Spain. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee. 541 pages, including 
25 pages of an excellent bibliography. 
1951. $7.00. 

“We are presenting herewith a book of unique 
interest for our times. It is an accurate and most 
readable account of Spain, from its earliest begin- 
nings to the final great event of the Spanish | Civil 
War within our own recent memory. The outcome of 
this broke the strength of red radicalism and saved a 
Christian nation from ruin.” 

Thus the preface by the general editor introduces 
This Is Spain, and his presentation very well describes 
the excellent book. Twenty chapters and three ap- 
pendices along with the important bibliography fulfill 
the expectations raised by the preface. I should like 
to emphasize in this review the readable quality of 
Richard Pattee’s work. We may almost suppose the 
reader's interest in Spain, for it has always been a 
country of great fascination, and recent events have 
increased this age-long interest. 


Yet, it is true that few books are found today which 
have not been tinged with red in the discussion of 
storied Spain. This Is Spain is one of the few which 
maintains proper balance. 


The author begins with an account of the ‘Hispanic 
temperament,” which, he finds, is made up of three 
chief elements: The resolute refusal of the Spanish 
people to be a prey to the modern mania for gadgets 
and a mechanized society; a profound and influential 
appreciation for religion and mysticism; a high degree 
of emotional capacity and devotion to ideals. 


A central fact which Mr. Pattee very early brings 
into clear light is the diversity within the unity of Spain. 
The traveler in Spain often notes this diversity of cul- 
ture as he moves from province to province. Perhaps 
Spain should better be called “The Spains.” Mr. Pattee 
paints, in swift, graphic strokes, the diversity of each 
of the provinces, then moves into the colorful history 
of the early development of the present nation. Prin- 
cipal trends which eventuated in the first republic form 
another absorbing chapter. Other chapters present a 
clear and fast-moving story of the several successive 
republics, the social unheavals, the descent into anarchy. 
Of course, almost three-fourths of the book is taken 
up with the modern state of Spain and its political 
significance. . 


There are several chapters, however, which portray 
the social and cultural background, the religious sig- 
' nificance of Spain, its literary heritage, higher education 
and the sciences. It is refreshing to read a more balanced 
account of what is being produced in Spain in literature 
and the arts, than the typical account which has so often 
found its way into the press from the pen of a hurried 
visitor whose main role appears to have been to con- 
tribute another stone with which to wound the ‘Spanish 
nation. ee 


Certainly, not all in the book is praise of Spain. But 
there is a view of Spain that is unprejudiced and free 
from animus. : 

REV, JOHN JoLIN, S.J., Pu.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver. 
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Connell, Francis J., C.SS.R., 8.T.D., LL.D. Outlines of 
Moral Theology. Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, 1953. 247 pages. $3.75. 


The merits of such a brief summary of moral 
theology should be judged according to three qual- 
ities: unity in tying together the great maze of moral 
principles that make up such a study, clarity in present- 
ing theological matter in a way that can be generally 
understood, and reliability in reaching conclusions that 
cannot be contested because of the principles or rea- 
sons that are applied. Fr. Connell’s Oxtlines of Moral 
Theology is particularly successful in all three qualifi- 
cations. The reader is presented with a unified picture 
of the fundamentals of Catholic morality, enlarged with 
explanations and examples sufficient in most cases to 
make the principles applicable to day-to-day living. The 
author wisely avoids scholarly footnotes that would 
distract the type of audience for whom the book is 
written. On points that are still open to theological 
discussion, such as Probabilism, Fr. Connell states his 
own views without imposing them or burdening the 
reader with needless theological controversy. Yet there 
is not an opinion or practical decision in the book that 
is lacking the full weight of theological authority. 

An objection might be made to Fr. Connell’s class1- 
fication of insensibility as a vice that is opposed to 
temperance through excess, and intemperance as a vice 
opposed to the virtue through defect. (Page 162) It is 
a question rather of terminology, and hence not im- 
portant. 

The book is an outline in the sense that the author 
touches only lightly those more general principles that 
ultimately regulate all Christian living. While pur- 
posely sketchy, no major point in moral theology is 
neglected. In general plan, Fr. Connell follows the 
ordinary theology manual, differing with some, how- 
ever; in that the largest section of the book is divided 
according to the virtues rather than the Commandments. 
This is a happy choice, for it very properly emphasizes 
the positive approach to the study of morality. Another 
laudable feature is the practicality of the examples em- 
ployed to clarify general principles. The author makes 
use of these to bring the attention of his readers the 
current theological opinions on such problems as the 
obligation of paying taxes, permitting certain forms 
of surgery, and modesty in the dress of American women. 
Where occasion arises, the dogmatic foundations of 
moral theology are ably presented, as, for example, in 
the treatment of faith and the sacraments in general. 

Since the book is only the framework of moral the. 
ology, its value will undoubtedly be much greater as 
a text that can be filled in and explained through 
lectures. This is not to exclude its use by any Catholic 
seriously interested in learning more about the Church's 
traditional moral teaching. The person who is already 
acquainted with moral theology will find the book ex. 
cellent for quick references, especially since the index 
is so thorough. " : ‘ah 

Should Outlines receive the warm welcome it deserves 
perhaps more theologians of Fr. Connell’s caliber wil 
be encouraged to contribute, as he has done, to th 
moral education of American Catholics. 
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Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Albert J. Sattler, New York, N. Y., 
C. V. President; Rt. Rey. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Vogelweid, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
F. W. Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., 
Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. B. N. Lies, 
Colwich, Kansas; Jos. H. Gervais, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Rey. Victor T. Suren, Director, Central Bureau, St. Louis. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in the Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and the Guide to Catholic Literature) is 
published by ‘the Central Bureau. 


Communications concerning the Central Verein 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert 
Dobie, 95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. 


All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
38835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


CATHOLIC FRATERNAL SOCIETIES AND THE CV 


\ ie BELIEVE THAT WE CAN say without fear of 
contradiction that the Central Verein’s approach 
9 moral, social and economic problems has always been 
f a practical nature. Or more correctly, the approach 
yf this ninety-nine year old Catholic federation has 
ver been ideally practical. By this we mean that its 
ocial program, though essentially one of action, has 
een based consistently on sound moral principles. 
There is always a reason for doing this or that, for pro- 
noting this movement or that—a reason inspired by 
n idealism rather than mere practical utility. 

The Verein’s promotion of the Catholic Fraternal 
ovement is a good case in point. Our organization s 
nterest in these mutual benefit insurance societies has 
Iways been prompted by a desire to promote the spir- 
tual and temporal welfare of Catholics on the basis of 
Shristian solidarity by voluntary, mutual self-help 
measures. Long before the economic debacle of 1929 
nd the years of regimented economy which have fol- 
owed in the wake of it, the CV warned against too great 
dependence on government-sponsored and government- 
ontrolled programs of relief and assistance. Opposing 
socialism in its remote causes, the Verein has never 
ontented itself with merely inveighing against it. On 
contrary, it has consistently fostered such measures 
would neutralize the evil effects and influence of 
eralistic Capitalism which have spawned the germs 
Socialism in modern society. ; 

t was thus by studied design the CV championed the 


cause of the Catholic fraternal society. It saw in this 
type of organization an opportunity for promoting the 
economic well-being and security of Catholics. But it 
visualized the fraternals as vastly more than insurance 
organizations. It regarded them as good examples of 
the Christian cooperative spirit which is rooted in the 
wonderful solidarity we have as members of the Cath- 
olic Church. On the basis of their oneness in Christ, 
Catholics unite to help one another economically and 
spiritually and thus promote the common good as well 
as the welfare of the individual. Very correctly, there- 
fore, ate these societies of mutual self-help called 
“fraternal” societies. They are built squarely on the 
Brotherhood we have in Christ under the Fatherhood 
of God. 

The Central Verein, as the records will disclose, 
helped in the establishment of many fraternals which 
today are enjoying a flourishing existence. Just as at 
an earlier date the Verein was such a boon to the 
parish benevolent societies, it later became a mainstay 
in the fraternal movement. But the benefits were not 
unilateral; they were reciprocal. The fraternal societies 
on their part soon became a very solid bloc in the 
Central Verein and for the past fifty years have co- 
operated actively and constructively in the Verein pro- 
gram. ; 

Let there be no mistake about it; the Verein always 
was, is and shall continue to be a staunch advocate 


of Catholic Fraternalism. 
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Convention Calendar 


ATHOLIC CENTRAL VEREIN and the National Catholic 
Women’s Union National Convention: New Haven, 
Conn., August 7-11. 
Catholic State League of Texas and ‘the Texas Branch 
of the NCWU: Nazareth, July 20, 21 and 22. 
Catholic Union of Arkansas and Arkansas Branch 
of the NCWU: Subiaco, September 5-6. 


Youth Organizations 
Kansas 


NEWLY-FORMED YOUTH GROUP in Sacred Heart 

Parish, Colwich, held its first meeting on February 
24, The members of St. Joseph’s Youth Club of Ost 
and their pastor, Rev. Leo Debes, were invited guests 
of the Colwich group. Also present to participate in 
the evening’s activities were the officers of two other 
neighboring youth organizations, viz., those of Andale 
and St. Mark’s. The pastor of St. Mark’s, Rev. Frank 
Huslig, accompanied his young people to Colwich. The 
total attendance was eighty. 

Rev. Stanislaus Esser, pastor of the host parish, wel- 
comed the young people and offered suggestions for 
programming future meetings. A prepared instruction 
was given by a group from the home parish. The group 
recreation which followed was conducted by several 
Kansas women who were trained at Grailville. These 
young women have assumed the responsibility of direct- 
ing the recreation of the youth at all future meetings. 
Briefly, this program comprises group effort in singing, 
dancing and praying. The evening hymn and prayer 
were especially well received. 

Before the evening’s activities were concluded, enthu- 
siastic plans were made for future meetings. Each parish 
group will conduct monthly meetings, while every third 
meeting will be a combined session of the various groups. 


Connecticut 


About twenty young people assembled in St. Boniface 
Hall in New Haven to further discuss plans for organiz- 
ing a State youth group. Officers have already been 
elected. A draft of a constitution and by-laws, modeled 
on those used by the youth of the Texas Branch, was 
presented by Miss Trudy Wollschlager and approved. 

The youth meeting was conducted while a local com- 
mittee of adults was in session to arrange for the forth- 
coming national convention of the CV in New Haven. 
The director of the Central Bureau, Rev. Victor T. Suren, 
who was in New Haven for the convention committee 
meeting, came to the youth session and addressed the 
young people. He restricted his remarks almost entirely 
to the participation of the Connecticut young people in 
the coming national convention. = 


As of February 24, the sum of $3,374.22 was petetvell 


by the Central Bureau in response to its appeal at 
Christmas. This sum compares favorably with last 
year’s contributions which were more than gratifying. 
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Kansas Branch Has Successful 
Benefit Social 


WY OMPLETELY SUCCESSFUL in every way” is’ th 

C most correct description of the benefit socia 
sponsored by the Catholic Union of Kansas on Februaty 
21 in Sacred Heart School Hall, Colwich. The numbe: 
of those in attendance at the social was most gratifying 
inasmuch as the hall was filled to capacity. The financia 
returns, too, were more than up to expectation. Anc 
certainly not the least in importance, a thoroughly con 
genial spirit of Christian fellowship prevailed to th 
delight of everyone present. 


Five parishes cooperated enthusiastically to insure the 
success of the social. The evening’s activities begat 
with a supper. Among those present were sixty mem 
bers of St. Peter Claver’s Parish for Negroes in Wichita 
of which Father Michael Lies is pastor. This parisk 
is in dire need of financial help and was designated the 
chief beneficiary of the social. It received the sum of 
$1,040 as its portion of the proceeds, the remainder 
going to various Central’ Verein projects as follows: 
CV Centennial Fund—$240; Chaplain’s Aid—$160: 
the Central Bureau Assistance fund—$160. 


A large benefit social has been an annual event ir 
the Catholic Union for the past several years. Various 
needy parishes in the Diocese of Wichita, designated 
by Bishop Mark Carroll, have been given substantial 
help through these socials. It has happened in more 
than one instance that the parish assisted became 
affiliated with our Kansas State Branch. Dr. B. N. 
Lies, president of the Catholic Union, and his fellow 
officers, as well as his predecessors in office, are worthy 
of high commendation for the excellent spirit prevail. 
ing in their State Branch. Theirs is a thriving unit 
of the CV. 


C. V. Declaration of Principles 


pA ol: THE SECRETARIES of all societies affiliated 
\ with the Central Verein received a sample copy 
of the 1953 ‘‘Declaration of Principles” with an accom- 
panying letter, comparatively few organizations have 
requested additional copies which are supplied free of 
cost in any quantities. Only about ten per cent of the 
societies responded, or sixty-four out of almost sever 


hundred. All told, 8,499 copies of the ‘Declaration” 


have been distributed thus far. 


On the occasion of the annual convention of the 
New York State Branch of the CV last September, 
Bishop Gibbons of Albany expressed his high approva 
of the Verein’s annual “Declaration of Principles,” s 
ing that he considers these statements most accurate anc 
thorough. We can think of few other media so wel 
suited to help Catholics in general and CV membe 
in particular form their minds on carrent problem 
The “Declarations” are an ideal source of materia 
for lectures and sermons. 
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Texas Life Insurance Union Report 


GINANCIAL REPORTS, especially those of our insur- 
ance Organizations, are very important. They should 
carefully scanned by all members. But alas! Fig- 
es and statistics are in such popular disfavor. People 
id them dry and uninteresting. So they ignore finan- 
ul reports in which their welfare and security are in- 
nately bound up. 
Members of the Catholic Life Insurance Union of 
sxas, on the other hand, certainly have no excuse 
f ignoring the annual report of their organization 
1 the plea that it is unintelligible, dull or uninterest- 
g. In the January number of The Catholic Layman, 
ficial organ of the Catholic State League of Texas, 
most interesting and informative article titled ‘‘Re- 
2ctions”’ spells out in detail all the major implications 
the 1953 annual report of the Insurance Union. The 
thor of this article, Mr. John P. Pfeiffer, is grand 
cretary of the fast growing fraternal which is affiliated 
ith the Central Verein. Mr. Pfeiffer brings to his 
fice vastly more than the mentality of a mere func- 
mary. He is vitally interested in the organization he 
tves and in the welfare of its members. Hence he 
kes the trouble to interpret the Insurance Union's 
nancial report in such a way as to make it intelligible 
all. It is in a spirit of high approval and commen- 
tion we submit Mr. Pfeiffer’s excellent article in its 
sential completeness. It states: 
Businessmen at the end of the year customarily take 
ventory and review their activities for the year that 
s gone by, in order to determine whether their opera- 
ms have resulted in profit or losses. 
As we review our operations for the year 1953, we 
scover that is has been among the best in our now 
ty-two year operation. Our sales for the year totaled 
383,250, the third largest sales volume in our entire 
story, having been exceeded only during the year 1946 
id 1947. 
We closed the year with total insurance in force of 
5,205,440. However, we had a backlog of $75,000 
applications, written in 1953, which will become 
fective January 1, 1954, so that actually our total in- 
tance in force as of January 1, was $15,280,000.00, 
ith a membership of 17,486. We had thirty-six 
aths, with a total of $24,875.00 in death claims. 
addition to this, we had 237 cancellations and cash 
renders totaling $253,500.00. 
There was during the year quite an acceleration of 
sh surrenders, indicating that the demand for cash is 
. the increase. This is also apparent from the large 
imber of loans and policies that had to be transferred 
the Automatic Loan privilege. Our policy loans in- 
ased from $62,552.30 to $72,904.71 and our auto- 
tic loan account increased from $26,205.04 to 


ts in loss of insurance. ) 

There has been a very satisfactory increase in assets, 
ich rose from $2,324,851.96 to approximately 
650,000.00. At this time, we are not in a position 
letermine the exact amount of our assets, because 
e bookkeeping transactions necessary to ascertain out 
ued ae vr liabilities have not been completed, 


and it is for this reason that we merely estimate our 
total assets. 

One of the notable happenings of 1953, was the 
fact that $510,000, or approximately 37% per cent, of 
our total sales were made in the City of San Antonio, 
and of this $330,000 was produced by two full-time 
salesmen, This again indicates that there has been a 
slow-up in the rural districts, due in part to the fact 
that we do not have any active field representatives, 
and in part, to the fact that conditions were bad, through- 
out Texas, because of the drought. But our main dif- 
ficulty still lies in the fact that we do not have the 
salesmen available to carry on the work of solicita- 
tion. . . . It is our hope that, in the course of this year, 
we may be able to find more full time men to work 
in cities such as Houston, Dallas, San Antonio, and 
also in such solidly Catholic communities as Victoria 
and Schulenburg. 

Life insurance sales throughout the United States 
during the year 1953 increased approximately 21% 
over sales in 1952. This is a tremendous forward move 
for life insurance, and indicates very clearly that the 
public is determined to create its own security, and that 
it realizes that Social Security, as guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral and State Governments, is wholly inadequate for 
old age and retirement. 

Our concern, therefore, over the lapsations, cash sur- 
renders and reliance upon automatic premium loans is 
very great, and we trust that our representatives will 
take increasing pain and make every effort to induce 
those who are tempted to surrender their policies, either 
through cash withdrawals or by failure to pay their 
premiums, to refrain from doing so. 

In view of the known fact that the dollar today repre- 
sents only 52 cents as compared to 1940, we trust that 
our representatives will constantly contact our present 
policyholders in order to build up an adequate amount 
of insurance. We particularly wish to call their atten- 
tion to our mortgage cancellation policies and term 
policies, which grant protection to the widow and 
orphans, in case of unexpected death, while the bread- 
winner is burdened with debt. 


Benefit Concert for the Leo House 


HE ANNUAL BENEFIT CONCERT for the Leo House 

in New York will be given on March 19 at Car- 
negia Hall. Mr. Rudolph Schick, chairman of the con- 
cert committee, took occasion in his announcement of the 
concert to give a brief summary of the history and 
objectives of the Catholic hospice. His message 1s as 
follows: ; 

For sixty-five years the Leo House has welcomed and 
given temporary shelter to immigrants and travellers. 
Located originally at 6 State Street, near Castle Garden, 
it was later moved uptown to its present site to be 
nearer the piers of the main steamship companies. At 


the time of its Silver Jubilee in 1914, over 60,000 im-. 


migrants and 40,000 travellers had found accommoda- 

tions within its hospitable walls. ia 
Although immigration has changed greatly in the 

course of time, the Leo House for German Catholic 
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Immigrants still continues to minister to those in need, 
whether they be newcomers to this country or travellers 
from or to distant lands. 

The present chaplain, the Rt. Rev. Edward Stuckels, 
still greets many of the refugees and expellees from 
Central Europe and elsewhere when their steamers dock 
or planes arrive, to give counsel as well as spiritual and 
material assistance. Many of these find sympathetic un- 
derstanding and encouragement in the modern eight 
story fireproof hospice in charge of the Sisters of St. 
Agnes. 

Some of those who have recently found a temporary 
home at the Leo House were: Several dozen orphan 
boys brought to this country by War Relief Services 
from Germany, Austria and Italy for assignment to 
new homes in the West; a number of religious and lay- 
men who had suffered the horrors of concentration 
camps; persons being resettled, awaiting arrival of their 
sponsors; and travellers, who by their donations help 
at least partially to support the hospice. During 1953 
over 7,000 persons were accommodated without regard 
to race, creed or color. 

The name Leo House? In 1887, Pope Leo XIII 
suggested that the funds raised by Americans of German 
origin to commemorate the 50th anniversary of his 
priesthood be used to establish a home for immigrants. 
This home was incorporated in 1889 by the St. Raphael 
Society through efforts of the Central Verein of Amer- 
ica. Since 1939 its president has been His Emminence, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman. 

We of the Leo House are deeply appreciative of the 
support extended on the occasion of previous concerts 
and solicit continued interest in 1954 to help us carry 
on our charitable work. 

RUDOLPH J. SCHICK 


District and Branch Activities 
Maryland 


ELEGATES PRESENT at the January, February and 

March meetings heard enlightening discourses 
given by a member of this State Branch, Mr. Joseph 
T. Molz, an attorney. Mr. Molz spoke successively on 
immigration, the Bricker Amendment and Communist 
infiltration of labor unions. He has worked inde- 
fatigably with Rev. Joseph J. Schagemann, C.SS.R., to 
inject new spirit and enthusiasm into the Maryland 
Branch. 


Texas, Southwestern District 


About one hundred fifty persons from George West, 
D’Hanis, Castroville, La Coste, Devine and San An- 
tonio, including eight priests, attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Southwest District of the Catholic State 
League in San Antonio, Sunday afternoon, February 14. 

Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament, followed 
by the recitation of the Year of Mary prayer in St. 
Joseph’s Church, preceded the meeting held in St. 
Joseph’s Hall, at which Hilmer J. Koch, D’Hanis, 
district president, served as chairman. 


é 
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Each society gave its report of activities, all of whic 
showed that the members are participating in most © 
the projects of the Catholic action program. 

State officers present included Rt. Rev. Peter 
Schnetzer, spiritual director of the Catholic Women 
Union of Texas; Rev. Albert G. Henkes, High Hil 
spiritual director of the Youth Section; Leonida Berge 
president of this group; Victor Dreitner, national pres 
dent of the youth group; Mrs. N. L. Stippich, Ne 
Braunfels, vice-president of the Catholic Women’s Unio 
of Texas; Mrs. Henrietta D. Galle, state secretary, Cath 
olic Women’s Union; Joseph H. Steinle, president ¢ 
the Catholic State League and Maurice Hafernik, stat 
secretary. 

Mr. Koch and Mr. Steinle discussed the plans of th 
new Agricultural or Rural Life Committee seb up % 
last year’s convention, and Michael Smith of D’Han 
was elected district chairman. 

Theodore F. Weiss, prominent local Catholic attorney 
beautifully portrayed the life of St. Anthony of Padu 
after whom the City of San Antonio is named, an 
described him as being “unknown in his own town.” 

At the-invitation of Rev. Anthony Goegelle of Georg 
West, the 1955 district meeting will be held in h 
parish. 

Election of officers resulted in Henry Echtle, L 
Coste, being chosen as president and Frank Kelle 
Castroville, as secretary. 


Rochester, New York 


On Sunday, January 3, the members called on Bisho 
Kearney to extend to him best wishes for the Ne 
Year. He traditionally has open house on the fir 
Sunday of January for the purpose of permitting tk 
laity to call upon him. On January 17, the membe 
of the Central Verein and the NCWU attended Hig 
Mass at Holy Redeemer Church offered at their reque 
for Father Jacob Staub, former spiritual director of th 
men’s branch, who has been dead about thirty year 
Each year since his death the members of the tw 
branches have observed the anniversary by attendin 
High Mass in his memory. 

The regular meeting was held on January 21, at whic 
time Rev. Frederick Fochtman, C.SS.R., led a discu 
sion of portions of the Declaration of Principles adopte 
in San Antonio, The portions taken up were “The 
Shalt Not Kill” and ‘Taxation of Cooperatives.” C 
January 24, the members of the Central Verein ar 
NCWU attended a day of recollection at Notre Dan 
Retreat House. A social was held on January 29 » 
raise funds for the national convention to be held - 
Rochester in 1955. 


St. Louis District 


Thirty-seven men met at St. Elizabeth’s Settleme 
in their regular monthly meeting on December 2 
1954. Mr. Cyril Furrer reported that the German § 
Vincent’s Orphan Society was selling six hundred tick 
for its annual banquet on February 7. He also 
of the new affiliation for the Catholic Union of M 
at Old Monroe, Missouri. 

The men voted to send $10 to the Central Bur 
in response to the Christmas appeal, while the lo 
change collection of $15.50 was given to St. Elizabet 
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Fr. Suren appealed to the men to help the Central 
ireau continue its many-faceted program on parish 
edit unions, chaplains’ aid, immigration aid and the 
iblication of Social Justice Review, as well as other 
tivities too numerous to mention. 

On January 28 the League met at the Central Bureau. 
ft. Michael Menniges, indefatigable worker, is con- 
ming his drive to get the classic work, The Catholic 
hurch and German Americans, into the libraries. He 
donating his copy for this worthy purpose. Several 
the branch libraries do have this book on. their 
elves at present. 

Two pilgrimages are being planned: One to the 
ational Shrine of Our Lady in Washington, D. C., 
id the other to Our Lady in Starkenburg, Missouri. 
he former will be made on the way to the National 
onvention at New Haven, Conn. President Kohnen 
pointed Mr. Joseph Pott, president of St. Francis 
> Sales Benevolent Society, and Mr. Leo Hoorman to 
d Fr. Suren on the Missouri Starkenburg pilgrimage. 


The men, in support of Archbishop Ritter, informed 
| members to remain away from the theaters which 
ive shown the particularly odious film, “The French 


”» 


ine. 


The $6.32 loose change collection was voted to the 
haplains’ Aid Fund. 


Personalia 


HE REVEREND WILLIAM GAUDREAU, C.SS.R., has been 

elected Superior General of the Congregation of 
ie Most Holy Redeemer (Redemptorist Fathers). Hav- 
g formerly served as consultor to the Provincial of the 
astern Province of the Redemptorists, the new Most 
everend Father General will reside in Rome. The 
rector of the Central Bureau sent a message of con- 
atulations and appreciation on behalf of the Central 
erein and the National Catholic Women’s Union. 


— 


It was in connection with the sending of his sub- 
tiption renewal to The Bulletin the Very Rev. Joseph 
ensbach, pastor of St. Augustine’s Church, Bowdle, 
D., informed us of his elevation to the rank of 
ymestic prelate with the title of Right Reverend Mon- 
gnor. 

Msgr. Hensbach, who celebrated the sixtieth anni- 
tsary of his priestly ordination on March 9, is a native 
 Velnede, Germany. He studied at Freiburg Uni- 
tsity from 1880 to 1893 and at Paderborn, where 
> was ordained in 1894. 

The newly appointed prelate has labored in the 
ocese of Sioux Falls since 1917. After World War I 
worked with the Hoover relief organization and 
d much to assist the Russian German emigres. He 
s been pastor of St. Augustine’s since 1936 and served 
the capacity of rural dean. 
Bishop William Brady of Sioux Falls presided at the 
bilee Mass on March 9 and delivered the festive 
‘mon. 


On behalf of the Central Verein and the National 
Catholic Women’s Union, Social Justice Review extends 
heartfelt congratulations and best wishes to Msgr. 
Hensbach. 


Msgr. Dieckmann Seriously II] 


EMBERS OF THE CV are asked to remember Msgr. 

Francis H. Dieckmann in a special way in their 
Holy Masses and prayers. The Right Reverend Mon- 
signor, spiritual director of the National Catholic Wom- 
en's Union, is seriously ill in St. John’s Hospital, St. 
Charles, Mo. He entered the hospital about three weeks 
ago suffering from anemia and now faces the prospect 
of major surgery. 


Necrology 
Herman S. Jaeckle, Sr. 


N FEBRUARY 21, 1954, the Catholic State League 

of Texas and the Central Verein lost one of their 
oldest and most faithful members in the passing of Mr. 
Herman S. Jaeckle, Sr., who died at Santa Rosa Hospital, 
San Antonio, in his ninetieth year. At the time of his 
death, Mr. Jaeckle was vice-president of the Catholic 
Life Insurance Union of Texas. 


The deceased was born on April 22, 1863, in Baden, 
Germany. He immigrated to America as a young man 
and settled in Seguin, Texas, where he was received 
by relatives upon his arrival. In 1887 he married Sophie 
Nentwig in St. James Church, Seguin. Mrs. Jaeckle 
preceded her husband in’ death, having been called to 
eternity in April, 1937. For the greater part of his 
life, Mr. Jaeckle lived in San Antonio where he reared 
his family. 


From his earliest years Herman Jaeckle was actively 
identified with Catholic organizations, proving himself 
a capable and effective leader in the field of Catholic 
lay action. At the time of his death he was one of the 
oldest living members of St. Joseph’s Society in San 
Antonio and was perhaps the best known and beloved 
member of the Catholic State League and its affiliated 
groups. He held various offices in the League in which 
he acquitted himself with distinction. Rarely having 
missed the conventions of the State League, he also 
attended many of the Central Verein’s annual meetings. 


The deceased was also a power for good in the Cath- 
olic Life Insurance Union, having served as organizer, 
field representative, assistant secretary and vice-presi- 
dent. He continued his interest in this organization even 
in the years of his retirement, regularly attending the 
quarterly meetings of the Board of Directors. 


The obsequies for Mr. Jaeckle were held in St. 
Gerard’s Church, San Antonio, with burial in St. Joseph 


Society’s cemetery. He is survived by four sons and’ 


three daughters, twenty-three grandchildren and four- 


teen great-grandchildren. The large gathering at Mr. 


Jaeckle’s funeral eloquently attested the esteem in which 
he was held by people generally. (R.I-P.) 
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Contributions to the CV Library 


General Library 


HERITAGE FOUNDATION, LNG) IP 


linois. Christianity and American Capitalism, Chicago, 
1958.—MR. HENRY B. DIELMANN, Texas. 
Frankfurter Hefte, 12 Vols. Frankfurt, 1953.— 
KNIGHTS OF ST. GEORGE, Pittsburgh. 


Centennial Diocese of Wheeling, 1850-1950.—H ON. 
FRANK M. KARSTEN, Washington. The 
Key to Peace, Chicago, 1958—REV. GEORGE 
TIMPE, Washington. Leuchtende Hdande, Limburg, 
1958—REV. F..X. WEISER, Mass. The Easter 
Book, New . York, ‘1954—DER BUNDESMIN- 
STER FUER VERTRIEBENE, Bonn a.Rh. 
Documents on the Expulsion of the Sudeten Germans, 
Munich, 1953. 


Library of German Americana 


HENRY B. DIELMANN, Texas. Dr. Fer- 
dinand Herff, Pioneer, Physician and Surgeon. Re- 
print from Southwestern Historical Quarterly. Vols. 
LVII, No. B., Texas, 1954—PENNSYLVANIA 
GERMAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY, Pa. 
Pennsylvania German Folklore Society, Vol. XVII, 
Pa.,19538—RT. REV. MSGR. JOHN S. MIES, 
Michigan. A Century of Conquest, St. Alphonsus Parish 
Dearborn 1852-1952, Tennessee, 1952. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $6,077.18; Sacred. Heart Church, 
Whiting, Ind., $1; Miss Laura Schilling, N. Y., $1; 
St. John’s Soc., Elmira, N. Y., $10; Sisters of St. 
Joseph, Ponca City, Okla., $1; Rev. J. M. Denner, 
Mo., $1; Sgt. Michael Bubick, N. J., $8; Our Lady of 
Sorrows Med. Mission Unit, St. Louis, $5; Rev. Norbert 
Wagner, Tex., $10; New Subiaco Abbey, Subiaco, Ark., 
$25; Mrs. Josephine Dreher, Mo., $1; Mrs. Vera Doyle, 
Tll., $2; Dr. B. N. Lies, Kans., $25; Mrs. Math. Lies, 
Kans., $55; St. Ann’s Soc., Fredericksburg, Tex., $5; 
Wm. 8S. Houck, Ohio, $1; Chicago District League 
NCWU, IIl., $15; St. Nicholas Benev. Soc., Egg Harbor, 
N. J., $1; Colum Federal Credit Union, Philadelphia, 
Pa., $30; Ruth Prange, Mo., $2; L. A. Nerud, Mo., $1; 
Mrs. James Shannon, Ill., $8; Robert Reschke, N. Y., 
$10; St. Aloysius Young Men Soc., Utica, N. Y., $10; 
Charles O. Gierer, Mo., $35; Mrs. Tom Hanus, Tex., 
$1;. Rt. Rev. Joseph Hensbach, S. D., $1; Mrs. W. O. 
‘Jarrard, Iowa, $1; Syracuse Branch CCV, N. Y., $5; 
St.. Anthony Soc., New Ulm, Minn., $7.50; Ph. W. 
Kleba, Mo., $1; Sundry minor items, 75 cents; Total 
to and including February 28, 1954, $6,357.43. 

Chaplains’ Aid Fund 

Previously reported: $252.56; CWU of New York, 
Inc., N. Y., $25; St. Louis & County District League, 
$6.32; St. Anthony’s Soc., New Ulm, Minn., $10; St. 
Francis de Sales Benev. Soc., St. Louis, $7; Total to 
and including February 28, 1954, $300.88. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $20,793.62; Greater St. Louis 

Community Chest, $1,570; From children attending, 

ine Total to and including February 28, 1954— 
y415.28. +e 
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Foundation Fund 


Previously reported: $3,775.11; Egbert A. Scheme 
Syracuse, N. Y., “In Memoriam,” $100; Total to ar 
including February 28, 1954, $3,875.11. 


European Relief Fund 


Previously reported: $974.00; J. G. M., Mo., $ 
Miss Lorraine Koch, Mo., $10; Miss M. Buggle, Mc 
$20; Aug. Springob, Wis., $5; Miss Catherine Gros 
Mo., $10; New York City Branch NCWU, N. Y., $8 
Alphonse Laubach, Tex., $10; St. Francis Conven 
Springfield, Ill., $47; Total to and including Februar 
28, 1954, $1,161.00. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $3,468.71; Herman Gerdes, Mc 
$5; Sisters of Mercy, Manchester, N. H., $4; Jr. CW 
of New York City, N. Y., $7; Convent Ancilla D 
mini, Donaldson, Ind., $10; Poor Clare Nuns, Omahi 
Nebr., $50; Mrs. O. Palazzolo, Mo., $62; Rev. O. Bert 
SDB, India, $57; Miss M. Buggle, Mo., $50; Mrs. Anto 
Mueller, Mo., $5; Miss Margaret Brewer, Mo., $: 
Mrs. Lothar Knieriemen, N. Y., $10; St. Bonifac 
Soc., New Haven, Conn., $29.80; N. N. Mission Fun 
$30; Mrs. Math. Lies, Kans., $100; CWU of New Yor! 
Inc., N. Y., $15; V. J. Frintrup, Mo., $30; J. W. Johi 
son, Mo., $1; Mrs. Omar Boswell, Calif.,,$1; N. } 
Mission Fund, $30; Sister M. Chrysantha, Ohio, $ 
Miss Elvira Erbs, Mo., $6; Frank Jungbauer, Minn 
$5; St. Mary’s College, San Antonio, Tex., $5; S 
Caecilia Choir, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., $5; St. Joseph 
Hospital, Milwaukee, Wis., $100; Sisters of St. Franci 
Sierra Madre, Cal., $10; Mrs. O. Lange, Mo., $2; S 
Francis Convent, Springfield, Ill., $25; Francisea 
Sisters, St. Louis, $12; Total to and including Fek 
ruary 28, 1954, $4,142.51. 


Christmas Appeal 


Previously reported: $2,823.22: Jos. A. Kraus, Tex 
$5; Jos. H. Holzhauer, Wis., $5; Jr. CWU of Ne 
York, N. Y., $10; Miss Amalia Otzenberger, Mo., $3 
Mrs. John Dobler, N. Y., $1; St. Joseph’s Church, S 
Louis, $10; California Branch NCWU, $25; Mr. an 
Mrs. Dan Winkelmann, Mo., $15; St. Nicholas Brané 
No. 1, WCU Quincy, Ill., $5; St. Michael’s Sick Benef: 
Soc., Elizabeth, N. J., $15; Our Lady of Snows Mi: 
sion Circle, Bronx, N. Y., $10; John A. Mroshinskit 
Pa., $2.50; St. George Ct. 74 WCU, Chicago, IIl., $5 
Br. 72 Knights of St. George, Bethlehem, Pa., $5 
Br. 184 WCU, Lincoln, Ill., $5; N. N., Mo., $50; Hol 
Cross Benevolent Soc., St. Louis, $15; Miss Mary } 
Fries, N. Y., $5; Mrs. Minnie Franz, IIl., $2.50; Mis 
Margaret Goeckel, Pa., $5; Rev. M. P. O’Sullivan, Cal 
$5; Adam Ridinger, Conn., $10; St. John’s Soc., Luca 
Minn., $10; Mrs. George Graef, Wis., $5; Br. 103 
C. K. of America, St. Louis, $10; Mrs. Anna Gausche 
man, Pa., $1; Wm. F. Hemmerlein, N. Y., $5; Mathia 
Backer, Mo., $5; Rev. Vincent Schuler, Mo., $10; Katt 
leen Hayes, Mo., $5; Comm. 94 C. K. of St. Johi 
Covington, Ky., $5; St. Peter Young Men’s Soc 
Philadelphia, Pa., $5; St. Peter’s Knights Soc., Phile 
delphia, Pa., $5; J. Sottong, N..Y.; $5; St. Nichole 
Benev. Soc., Egg Harbor, N. J., $5; Rev. C. Ruff, Mo 
$10; St. Augustine’s Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., $10; 
Elizabeth Soc., St. Boniface Church, Quincy, IIl.,. 
Mrs. Victoria Haage, N. Y., $5; William Ahillen, M 
$2; St. Mary’s Soc., Strasburg, N. D., $10; Rev. C 
Rees, Mo., $25; Fred H. Kenkel, Conn., $5; E 
Tajchman, Kans., $2; Holy Family Holy Name 
Nazareth, Pa., $10; Young Ladies District Lea 
St. Louis, Mo., $10; Mrs. Rose Rohman, Mo., 
Quincy District NCWU, Ill. $10; Rev. Arthur B 
schwig, Mo., $5; Miss B. Stegerwald, N. Y., $2; 
Herriges, Minn., $2; Br. 64 K. of St. George, W 
Barre, Pa., $10; Sod. of B. V. M. of Seven 
Founders Church, Affton, Mo., $5; St. Patrick’s / 
Soc., Florence, Kans., $5; CWU of Arkansas, $10; 
C.K. of St. George, Latrobe, Pa., $5; Total to 
including February 28, 1954, $3,267.22. a 
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